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Tue unique thing in Israel was not psalmody, for there are 


ancient penitential psalms much older than any which have come 
down to us from David ; nor legislation, since many 
ancient nations worked out systems of law embody- 
ing important principles ; nor philosophy, for import- 
ant as were the problems of Hebrew philosophy, it cannot be 
said that any of these problems were satisfactorily solved. The 
one thing which Israel possessed, to which other ancient nations 
may legitimately lay no claim, was prophecy. 


PROPHECY 
IN ISRAEL 


In any study of prophecy it is essential that the right point 

of view be gained. A failure to appreciate the relationships of 
prophecy will involve a failure to appreciate its real 

an sutary ature. Prophecy was compelled to adopt as its 
of Propuecy Vocabulary, words and expressions used in pagan 
divination or in the ordinary forms of speech. The 

word for “prophet” was applied to a particular class of persons 
in a comparatively early period of the development of the class, 
and described a certain characteristic, namely, “the irspiration 
that streamed upon them and seemed to snatch them away 
beyond the limit of self-conscious thinking life.” The verb 
from which this noun is derived means in certain forms ‘to go 
about raving under the constraining influence of a high power; 
an irresistible excitement.” The fundamental root represents an 
involuntary speaker; one who speaks under compulsion that 
which has been communicated to him. This earlier sense, in 
which there is a reference to a trance or ecstatic vision, was in 
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later times to a greater or less extent lost. The phrase, “and 
God said,” is the most common expression in sacred literature 
to represent the prophetic utterances. This phrase, it may be 
observed, (1) is indefinite as to the manner of speech, being 
used like the other expressions of divine communication; (2) 
soon came to represent the prompting of the heart, the voice of 
conscience, and is used not infrequently of utterances and of 
ideas which the false prophet represented as coming from God, 
or which later experience shows that God himself would not 
endorse. The false prophet in this case cannot always be 
charged with a purpose to deceive, for in many instances he 
honestly believed that he was telling the word of God. Time, 
therefore, was required to sift the alleged ‘sayings of God” 
and to determine whether after all they bore the divine stamp; 
provision for this test, it will be remembered, was made by 
Moses before his death. 


In securing its vocabulary, therefore, prophecy was compelled 
to have recourse to language which had already been adopted by 
heathen soothsayers, or phrases which had only an 
ordinary meaning. In the former case the spirit of 
prophecy purged and purified the word, modifying 
very greatly its essential meaning; in the latter case 
it lifts the ordinary phrase to a higher and nobler plane. The 
point deserving of special consideration in all this is that while 
prophecy was unique, it nevertheless had as its point of departure 
something, the need of which all other nations felt; something, 
indeed, for which they had a kind of substitute, but something 
which they had not yet secured. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
NEED OF 
PropHEcy 


ORDINARILY there has been ignored in the consideration of 
Israelitish prophecy what really constitutes its most important 
element, namely, the educating and uplifting influ- 

possi ence of certain lives and events which are to be 
BIOGRAPHY interpreted as real prophecy, as at all events 
intended, if there is such a thing as a plan in history, 

to do for the people what direct uéerance of great and fundamen- 
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tal truths would do. Every great life in Israelitish history was 
a prophecy; every great event was a religious object lesson. 
These lives and events furnish the basis for all prophetic -utter- 
ances. Any treatment of Old Testament prophecy which does 
not include the important events of Israelitish history will be one- 
sided and incomplete. Israel is unique in many things and most 
of all in the loftiness and ideal character of its great men, and in 
the strange and miraculous character of its historical situations 
throughout centuries. All this material constitutes what may be 
called living prophecy. 


IN many cases a prophet inspired from above tells the story 
of the past recalling how God led individuals or nations. He 
writes down this record of the past; a patriarch’s 
devotion to Jehovah and the reward; the nation’s 
apostacy and the slavery which followed; a royal 

prayer and the miraculous deliverance; a prophetic mission and 
the city turned from sin. With what motive in mind has he 
written these stories? In order to encourage or warn his coun- 
trymen. These experiences of the past show the people of his. 
times the reason for the calamity which has befallen them or 
serve as notes of encouragement with reference to future relief. 
This material—the larger part of Genesis, the first half of 
Exodus, the Books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, is prophecy, ~ 
and, when recognized as stories told in order to convey religious 
truth, they will be most easily understood. Tradition itself calls 
the Books of Samuel and Kings prophetic books. To omit this 
material from prophecy is to overlook the very basis of all 
prophecy, and indeed, prophetic utterance in its simplest and most 
effective form. To distinguish this kind of prophetic utterance 
from other kinds we may perhaps use the term experience prophecy. 


EXPERIENCE 
PROPHECY 


WHEN the speaker who represented God looked about him 
and saw at one time corruption, cruelty, and apostacy, at another 
right living, kindness and loyalty, and assured 
those within the reach of his voice that the one sit- 


DESCRIPTIVE 


uation was contrary to God’s law, destined to bring 


down severe and condign punishment; that the other situation 
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was in accordance with the law of God, and already marked with 
indications of divine favor —this was prophecy of the present and 
may be called descriptive prophecy. The speaker in tones which 
all understand describes, now in pathetic speech, now with 
scathing irony, the sins and wickedness of the people about him. 
The shortcomings of all classes are known to him; he rebukes 
kings; he pleads with the masses; no profession, no calling is too 
high or too low; all alike deserve his criticism, his stern rebuke ; 
all alike, when needed, receive his words of comfort and encour- 
agement. Such speech, in which the books of prophecy abound, 
is prophecy growing out of the present, principally for the sake 
of the present. 


SomEtIMEs the prophet from his position on the watch tower 
sees at a distance that which is approaching, and going down 
into the midst of the people, he points those in dis- 
tress or perhaps great suffering, to that glorious 
future on which he dwells so often and so lovingly ; 
or in thundering tones depicts the divine wrath which is soon to 


PREDICTIVE 
PROPHECY 


‘sweep through the land, filled as it is with corruption and idolatry, 
and leave it a scene of desolation. For what purpose were such 
pictures presented to the people? In order to encourage or to 
warn; to inspire them to right action or to deter them from 
wrong action. Itis when studied from this point of view that 
predictive prophecy can be understood. 


Lives and events, stories from the past, rehearsed to teach a 
lesson, the depicting of the prophets own present, the predicting 
of future situations, all this enters into prophecy, and all this 
must be considered in any adequate treatment of the subject. 
No man will deny that the prophetic utterances of the Old Tes- 
tament have influenced modern thought more than any other 
single class of utterances. The importance of the subject must 
appeal toall. The character of God has shown itself more clearly 
in these sayings than in any other which have come down to us 
from before the times of Christ. Is there not incentive and 
inspiration to such study in the thought that it treats the history 
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of the thought of those men who of all men in ancient times 
communed most closely with God? 


WirtH these words of introduction our readers are referred to 
the outlines for guidance in the study of the history of prophecy, 
of which the first is published in this issue. These outlines are 
intended to suggest topics for consideration, with full references 
to the most accessible literature. Ten numbers of THE BrBLicaL 
Wor -p during 1896 will contain one such outline. Those who 
follow the outlines are invited to send in questions, the answers 
to which maybe published in the WorLp. 
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FOUR TYPES OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


By PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


II, THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 


The religious history of Paul.— The influence of his rabbinical training,— 
and of his conversion How he arrived at his conception of the vicarious 
significance of Christ's death.—“ Righteousness of God’ and the work of 
Christ.— Faith.— The Fatherhood of God—as compared with the view of 
Jesus —as a reality.— Other Pauline doctrines :—sin, atonement, Holy Spirit, 
Christology. 

It goes without saying that a man with Paul’s very remark- 
able religious history, not to speak of his not less remarkable 
natural endowments, would have his own way of thinking con- 
cerning the Christian faith. Individuality in conception is a 
natural sequel of individuality in experience. The former is a 
reflection of the latter and is best understood in the light of it. 

The religious history of Paul, in its main outlines, is well 


known from certain of the letters ascribed to him contained in 


the New Testament collection of writings. Which of all these 
letters, if not all, are certainly genuine, need not be here dis- 
cussed. Suffice it to say that the most important for biographi- 
cal and doctrinal purposes alike, are also the most surely authen- 
tic, those, viz., to the Galatian, Corinthian and Roman churches. 
These four epistles are in an emphatic sense the literature of 
Paulinism. 

From these letters we learn that Saul of Tarsus had such a 
religious history as made it (1) wonderful that he ever became 
a Christian and (2) that if he did become a Christian he would 
be a very extraordinary one both in the sphere of thought and in 
the sphere of conduct. The simple facts are these: He got his 
early education in Rabbinical schools. He was initiated into 
the rigor of Pharisaic piety. He was an apt pupil both in Rab- 


binic theory and in Pharisaic practice, an enthusiast, a zealot, 
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ambitious to excel as a virtuoso in legal righteousness and easily 
successful in his ambition. Hostility to the new religion, as soon 
as it crossed his path, was a matter of course for such a man. 
He will oppose the disciples of Jesus the crucified as resolutely 
and relentlessly as the previous generation of Pharisees had 
opposed their Master. 

A persecutor by the traditions of his class, by personal con- 
viction, and by policy, the wonder is that he ceased to be such 
and became a believer and a preacher of the faith which he once 
destroyed. Saul’s conversion is one of the most surprising events 
in the history of primitive Christianity, presenting for study a 
most interesting psychological and apologetic problem. Here 
we accept it simply as a fact and concern ourselves not with its 
causes but with its significance and consequences. For such an 
one as Saul, the man of keen intelleet, of intense moral ear- 
. nestness, of resolute will and devoted temper, and to crown all, 
the ex-Pharisee, to become a Christian, means much. ‘All things 
are become new” is his own strong characterization of the change. 
“All things,” well, at least many things, and these the most vital. 
Apparent to every one is the change from persecutor to preacher, 
from gainsayer to believer... But beneath the surface is a more 
radical change, an altered view of God and his relation to man 
and of the nature and conditions of salvation. The Rabbinical 
God was simply a legislator to whom men stood in the relation 
of subjects, the relation between God and man being purely 
legal, God saying: Do this or do that, man trying hard to com- 
ply with the behest, in fear of the divine frown if he failed, in 
hope of the divine favor if he succeeded. Such was the God of 
Saul the Pharisee, and such his habitual attitude towards him. 
For Paul the Christian all that is changed. God the legislator 
exacting conformity to his law has become God the gracious 
giver; man the slaving toiler in obedience has become the hum- 
ble, grateful receiver. This alteration in the conception of God 
and man and their relations is the fundamental element in the 


change. Paul’s Christian theology is simply an elaborate attempt 


to formulate the new position and its implications. 
All things new, in the main point, and in the deepest sense. 
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But it will not surprise us to find the new Christian man, so far 
as religious attitude is concerned, still in some respects the old 
pupil of the Rabbis, in his attempts at formulating and defending 
his new position, especially if these attempts are made in con- 
nection with a controversy against men who do not accept in its 
integrity the Christian principle of salvation by grace. Contro- 
versy is a very binding thing. It compels you to argue on com- 
mon ground, to use arguments that carry weight with opponents, 
and to employ current and familiar phraseology. Now all Paul’s 
leading epistles, especially the four above named, were written 
under the pressure of a controversy with a party in the church 
who, while nominally Christian, had never broken with Judaistic 
legalism. Hence a perceptible mixture of old and new; the use 
of categories borrowed from Pharisaic theology to express Chris- 
tian conceptions, the employment of Rabbinical methods of inter- 
preting scripture to establish anti-Rabbinical positions. These . 
relics of the pre-Christian period would have supplied no legiti- 
mate occasion for either surprise or offense even had there been 
no controversy to explain and excuse them. Even in the most 
radical moral changes we must expect some features to remain 
which keep up the continuity of character. Not only should we 
expect such, we might almost desire them. They serve as inter- 
esting notes of individuality; they help to connect a man with 
his time; and, more important function, they are a foil to show 
the greatness of the change which has taken place in more vital 
matters. Paul’s religious intuitions are Christian, his arguments 
and interpretations are sometimes Rabbinical ; if for us they have 
not always much value either as argument or as interpretation, 
they help us at least to gauge the magnitude of the revolution 
which made a man so firmly held in the grasp of old usage in 
secondary matters so utterly different from his former self in his 
inmost spirit. 

Though the Pauline epistles were called forth by controversy 
many years after the writer’s conversion to Christianity, we are 
not to suppose that the articulations of faith therein contained 
then for the first time occurred to his mind. It would be at 
once an intellectual and a religious necessity for Paul as soon as 
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he became a believer in Jesus to master by reflection the signifi- 
cance of his new faith, and it may be assumed that the process 
was well nigh completed during the period of three years spent 
in the Arabian desert (Gal. 1:17). What would one not give for 
an autobiographical account of Paul’s mental history during that 
eventful time! Yet it is not impossible imaginatively to recon- 
struct it in broad outline. Paul’s conversion meant two things 
at least; a final conviction that along the line of legal righteous- 
ness, salvation, in the sense of peace of conscience or peace with 
God, was not attainable; and a firm belief that the Jesus who 
appeared to him on the way to Damascus was the Christ. The 
former of these positions he had reached before the eventful 
days of his conversion, through the despair-inspiring perception 
that sin did not consist only in outward acts, but especially in 
states of feeling, such as coveting. This discovery prepared him 
for receiving the other truth, and doubtless helped to precipitate 
the final crisis. Here, then, is Saul the convert furnished with 
two items of his Christian creed; Salvation by legal righteous- 
ness impossible; Jesus the Christ. Both items raise further ques- 
tions. If legal righteousness be not the true way to salvation, 
what then is the way? If Jesus be the Christ, why did he suffer 
on the cross? At first the two problems might present them- 
selves as distinct, but ere long they probably merged into one. 
The two questions were both very urgent, and we may conceive 
the young convert attacking now the one and now the other, 
with a presentiment that an answer to either would turn out 
to be at the same time an answer to the other. Let us 
suppose him occupied with the latter of the two. Jesus the 
Christ, yet a crucified man; an antinomy urgently demand- 
ing resolution. For Saul the Pharisee this had appeared an 
impossible combination. Jesus then seemed to him not the 
Christ but a pretender to Messiahship, justly suffering for his 
false, blasphemous pretensions. But now that the Christhood 
can no longer be disputed what account is to be given of his suf- 
ferings, which as a matter of history, are beyond all doubt? Of 
course, it can no longer be thought that the crucified one suf- 
fered for his own sin. Paul sees only one alternative. He must 
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have suffered for the sins of others. Another possible view, 
superficially if not radically distinct was: He suffered like the 
prophets for righteousness’ sake. That was the first lesson Jesus 
himself taught the disciples concerning the meaning of his death. 
That aspect of the matter did not suggest itself to Paul’s mind, 
or if it did he was not able to find intellectual, still less, moral 
rest in it. This, because first it was an axiom with him that all 
suffering is on account of sin, either one’s own or that of another. 
One’s own presumably in the first place, but the other alternative 
could not appear inconceivable to one familiar with the words, 
“The Lord hath laid upon him the iniquity of us all.” Another 
reason why Paul’s mind settled down at once on the vicarious 
significance of Christ’s death was the following: It offered a 
ready solution of the other problem; if salvation is not by legal 
righteousness how then? Pressed hard by this imperious ques- 
tion the convert’s mind grasped the great thought: Jesus by death 
made a sinner for us that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him. 

“The righteousness of God’’—this is one of the outstanding 
phrases of Paulinism; it is indeed the key-word of the Pauline 
theology. It is peculiar to Paul; it is nowhere in the New Tes- 
tament used in the same sense; it expresses a very peculiar idea, 
startling, original and daring, by no means one that readily occurs 
to the mind in connection with the words, a fact virtually acknowl- 
edged by Paul by the omission of the article before diuxcamoovvy 
(Rom. 1:17; 3:22) giving us not ‘the righteousness of God,” 
but ‘‘a righteousness of God,” as if it were something which stood 
very much in need of definition. So it does, for the phrase does 
not mean, as we might naturally expect God’s personal right- 
eousness, nor even the righteousness which God requires of us, 
but the righteousness which God gives, or rather it means 
both the two latter things together. In this coinage of the 
great apostle extremes meet; legalism and antilegalism ; legal- 
ism in so far as it implies that God, as the Judaists contended 
demanded righteousness from all, antilegalism in so far as it 
implies that the righteousness which God demands he at the 
same time bestows. What then is this righteousness which God 
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bestows? It consists in counting us for, treating us as righteous 
when we are not. Practically it is equivalent to pardon. This is 
clearly implied in the passage, Romans 4:6-8, ‘‘ Even as David 
describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom God imputeth 


righteousness without works, saying, Blessed are they whose _ 


iniquities are forgiven and whose sins are covered. Blessed is 
the man to whom the Lord-will not impute sin.” The man to 
whom God gives righteousness, whom he “justifies,” is a man 
whose sins he freely forgiveth. 

But this divine gift of righteousness, or of pardon, the apos- 
tle ever connects with the death of Christ as its procuring cause. 
So in the text from 2 Corinthians already referred to: ‘‘He hath 
made him to be sin for us” (2 Cor. 5:21); so also in Romans 
3:24, “ Being justified freely by His grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus.”” Whether the apostle could or would 
have used the expression, ‘‘the righteousness of God,” as a syn- 
onym for pardon without conscious reference to Christ’s death 
cannot be determined; the fact is that in his letters the two 
things are always associated so closely as to suggest that 
he conceived of the righteousness which God bestows as the 
righteousness of the crucified-Redeemer set to the credit of 
those who believe in him. Such, as is well known, is the 
interpretation put on his teaching in the Westminister stan- 
dards. In the Shorter Catechism justification is defined as an 
act of God’s free grace ‘‘wherein he pardoneth all our sins, and 
accepteth us as righteous, only for the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to us and received by faith alone.’’ Yet Paul himself 
nowhere identifies the righteousness of God with the righteous- 
ness of Christ, or speaks of the latter as imputed. He always 
speaks of the imputation of faith, never of the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness. -‘To him that worketh not, but believeth 
on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for right- 
eousness”’ (Rom. 4:5). 

Of course, faith is a great word in the Pauline theology. It 
could not fail to be, in a system whose fundamental axiom was 
that salvation is by grace, and which waged uncompromising war 
with the notion that a man could commend himself to God by 
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legal righteousness. “Faith alone” is Paul’s watchword; faith 
versus works. Faith in his view is good for everything, good to 
begin with, good to end with; good for justification, good for 
sanctification; good for bringing initial peace to the troubled 
conscience, good for establishing the permanent stable peace of 
a spiritual mind. He is prepared to fight it out on that line, 
against Judaists, and against still more formidable foes—the 
devil, the world, and the flesh. For faith, as he conceives it, is 
no mere hand to grasp a benefit, imputed righteousness, as prot- 
estant scholastics represent it; it is a powerful, energetic princi- 
ple, working towards personal sanctity by the purest and highest 
of all motives—love. é&ydays évepyoupévn (Gal. 5:5). 

Note here the essential agreement, amid superficial differ- 
ences, between Paul and the Lord Jesus. In his fundamental 
axiom that salvation is of grace, or that the true relation between 
God and man is not definable in terms of law, and in his lofty 
conception of the function and power of faith, as at once the 
humble recipient of divine benefits and the root principle of a 
Godlike life, the apostle is the true disciple of the great Master. 
His theology is in several respects his own, but his deep religious 
intuitions are identical with those which lend an undying charm 
to the ‘Galilean Gospel.” 

These remarks naturally introduce the question: Does Paul 
follow the Lord Jesus in his way of speaking concerning God? 
Is the Fatherhood prominent in his pages? The answer must bea 
qualified one. The Fatherhood is there but not so prominently, 
and even when it does occur it is presented in a different, less 
spontaneous, more artificial aspect. It is noticeable that the 
name Father is applied to God more frequently in the gospels 
than in any other part of the New Testament, the Pauline epis- 
tles not excepted. It seems as if this name for God had not 
quite secured for itself a dominant place in the Christian con- 
sciousness of the apostolic church. The fact may be used as a 
voucher for the historic fidelity of the evangelists in their presen- 
tation of the teaching of Jesus. They make the Master speak a 
language which never gained full currency, manifestly in obedi- 
ence not to present fashion but to past fact. But Paul was too 
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well acquainted with the mind, too much in sympathy with the 
spirit of Jesus, not to know, value, and frequently use his favor- 
ite name for the divine being. Yet in his use we mark a differ- 
ence. God appears as the father of adopted sons. The privilege 
of those who believe in Christ is to receive adoption (vioOeciav), 
to be constituted sons. The sonship of man as man seems to be: 
ignored, and the sonship even of Christians seems to be some- 
thing artificial, incomplete, unreal ; for an adopted son can never 
~ be the same as a son begotten and born. One would say the pupil 
of the rabbis speaks here, the ex-legalist, still legal in his phraseol-. 
ogy, if anti-legal and evangelic in his meaning. The latter he cer- 
tainly is, for he sets the privilege of adoption in antithesis to the 
bondage under the law. ‘To redeem them that were under the law 
that we might receive the adoption of sons.” And I make bold 
to say that in his doctrine of sonship Paul is more evangelic, 
more Christian, than his terminology might seem to suggest. 
For, observe, in what we may call the classic passage bearing on the 
subject, Galatians 4: 1-7, being constituted sons (vioSeoia) is pred- 
icated of those who have been sons all along, but, as minors, 
have differed nothing from slaves, but been under guardians of 
their persons, and stewards of their estate. Therefore the so-called 
“adoption” really means ‘making sons indeed, to the full extent 
of realizing all that sonship implies in the way of privilege, of 
those who were sons before in name and standing, but not in 
spirit and in consciously enjoyed privilege.” The sons in name 
are a large category, embracing Jews before the Christian era, 
pagans, prodigal, all men, irrespective of race, character or 
religion. 

Paul’s doctrine of the fatherhood and of sonship is nearer 
Christ’s than it at first seemed. This becomes increasingly appa- 
rent as we make ourselves acquainted with his splendid appre- 
ciation of the spirit and privilege of sonship. Sonship as he 
describes it is no empty name but a grand spiritual reality, a state 
of freedom from the law, which is graphically depicted now as a 
jailer, now as a pedagogue, riow as a system of tutors and gover- 
nors, now as a stern, cruel husband, from all which the son of 
God by faith in Jesus Christ is happily delivered. The spirit of 
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sonship as it appears in his pages, is a spirit of trust, as opposed 
to legal fear, able to look up to heaven and call God father; a 
spirit of gladness and irrepressible buoyancy, rejoicing in glo. 
rious future prospects, in present tribulations, and in God above 
all; a spirit of hope, optimistic in mood, and resolutely believing 


that all things worked together for good; a spirit of lordship 


over the world, defiant of hostile powers, and serving itself heir 


to all things that have any capacity in them for promoting good ° 


ends. In short, read Romans 8, if you want to know what a 
grand thing sonship is in the apostle’s mind. 

The righteousness of God, justification by faith, adoption— 
these three words embody the central conceptions of St. Paul con- 
cerning the way and nature of salvation. But Paulinism is a large 
subject and there are other weighty topics falling to be consid- 
ered in any adequate handling of the theme. Among these, 
of the first order of importance are the doctrine of sin, the 
theory of atonement, the Holy Spirit and the Person of Christ. A 
tew rapid hints on these great matters are all that can be offered 
here. 

All that Paul says on the subject of siz is subordinate to his 
fundamental thesis that salvation by the method of legal right- 
eousness is impossible. His doctrine of sin is just his negative 
doctrine of justification. With this in view he makes four affir- 
mations: (1) Sin is generally prevalent, among Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike, often in aggravated forms (Rom. 1 and 2). (2) Sin 
is universally prevalent, reigning over all without exception, for 
death reigneth over all, and where death is, sin must be (Rom. 
5:12-19). (3) Sin not only reigneth over man as a malign 
death-bringing power, but zz him making him a slave to evil, 
through the medium of the flesh (Rom. 7:18-20). (4) Because 
of the flesh with its evil bias, even the God-given holy law is 
impotent to make a man good; it rather acts as an irritant to trans- 
gression (Rom. 7:7—13). Under all these heads the apostle’s 
treatment of his subject is characteristically bold and original. 
Under the first by the terribly realistic description of the actual 
sin of the world; under the second by the asserted connection 
between the sin of Adam and the universal prevalence of sin and 
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death; under the third by a view of the flesh which seems to 
border on Manichzism ; under the fourth by a conception of the 
function of the law which seems at once paradoxical, and con- 
trary to the teaching of Old Testament scripture. The second, 
third, and fourth items are among the most knotty and disputed 
points of the Pauline system of thought. Happily the doctrines 
taught on these topics, however important in their own place, are 
not vital to faith. They are remarkable theologoumena of a 
subtle, earnest thinker who shrank from no problem however dif- 
ficult. Nothing similar is to be found in the teaching of Jesus. 
No recorded word of his touches on the connection between the 
first man and the rest of the human race, or even so much as 
suggests, not to say teaches, that the flesh is inherently and 
incurably sinful, or hints that the law was, and was meant to be, 
a hindrance rather than a help to holiness. 

Paul’s theory of atonement is a large theme, but it may be 
outlined in a few sentences. It may be described generally as a 
theory of redemption by the se/f-humiliation of the Redeemer. 
The Redeemer in love stoops down into the position of those 
whom he would redeem and the divinely appointed reward of 
this meritorious act is that men ipso facto enter into the state of 
privilege which properly belongs to him. The Redeemer hum- 
bles himself thoroughly, entering into the unblessed condition of 
his clients in all its aspects; coming under the law, its curse, 
God’s wrath, death, therefore sin, and the temptations arising 
from the flesh, because men are under these, and so delivering 
us from them all. Each act in the drama of self-humiliation pos- 
sesses its own emancipating virtue. Coming under law (e. g., by 
being circumcised), Jesus delivers from bondage to the law, and 
so on with all the other categories. The redemption is objectively 
complete at once. The law’s dominion was at an end for human- 
ity as soon as the Son of God condescended to come under it. 
“’Tis finished, legal worship ends, And gospel ages run.” But 
objective redemption simply means the view which God for 
Christ’s sake is graciously pleased to take of the world. The 
objective state of privilege must be subjectively realized in order 
that the redemption may be complete. How is the subjective 
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realization achieved? The answer to the question is one of the 
most characteristic features of Paulinism. The power lies in what 
Pfleiderer has called Paul’s faith-mysticism. The apostle was not 
content to teach an objective identity between Christ and man- 
kind in virtue of which he became, in God’s sight, our vicar, rep- 
resentative or substitute, dying in our stead. He asserts in 
every possible form of expression a subjective identity, in 
virtue of which all that happened to the Redeemer repeats 
itself in our experience. Does he die? we die with him; is 
he buried? we are buried along with him; does he rise again? 
we rise also; does he ascend into heaven? we too make for the 
upper regions. 

Closely connected with this doctrine of the mystic power of 
faith to make the believer die, rise and ascend with Christ is the 
Pauline doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit in Paul’s 
system of thought goes along with faith as a guarantee for 
Christian holiness. Faith he conceived as a mighty moral force 
working through love towards sanctity. The Holy Spirit he sim- 
ilarly conceived as a divine power immanent in us, making stead- 
ily towards the same goal. Now this view of the Holy Spirit as 
the immanent source of Christian holiness, a common-place of 
theology now, is one of the originalities of Paulinism. The con- 
ception of the Holy Spirit and his work in the primitive church 
was different. They thought of-him chiefly as the source of 
spiritual gifts of a miraculous nature, such as speaking with 
tongues, of yapiopara rather than ydpis; and of the manner of his 
action as occasional, intermittent, transcendent. Paul’s great 
contribution was to conceive of the Spirit’s work as ethical rather 
than as charismatic, immanent rather than transcendent, constant 
rather than intermittent. The fruit of the Spirit, thought prim- 
itive disciples, is speaking with tongues, prophesying, healing 
disease. The fruit of the Spirit, said the great apostle, is “love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” Men of all modern theological schools recognize 
the epoch-making significance of the saying. 

It was a matter of course that a man entertaining Paul’s con- 
ception of salvation should have a lofty idea of the person of 
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Christ. It is in his soteriology that we must seek the roots of 
his Christology. The function of redemption performed by 
Christ secured for him in Paul’s grateful heart the place of Lord, 
object of devoted love and even of worship. Out of a full heart 
he calls him ‘‘our Lord Jesus Christ” when he thinks of him as the 
source of “ peace with God.”’ This peace Paul believed to have 
been secured by the death of Jesus. That belief involved belief 
in the Saviour’s sinlessness. Had he been a sinner he would have 
died for his own sin. Dying for the sin of others he must have 
known no sin. In the resurrection of the Redeemer Paul saw the 
guarantee of his sinlessness. It proved that he suffered for our 
offenses, not his own; therefore he rose again for our justifica- 
tion (Rom. 4:25). On these two foundations the sinlessness 
of Jesus and his resurrection Paul’s doctrine of Christ’s person 
was mainly founded. Hence the explicit reference to them in 
the opening sentences of the Epistle to the Romans, where the 
apostle takes occasion to define his Christological position. He 
there names Jesus ‘‘ God’s Son, Jesus Christ our Lord,” and repre- 
sents him as declared to be (or constituted) the Son of God 
with power according to the spirit of holiness by the resurrection 
from the dead. That is, this august person, a descendant of 
David on the side of his flesh, is made and shown to be, 
in a signal manner Goa’s Son, on the spiritual side of his being, 
by the holiness of his life, and, by way of climax, by the resur- 
rection. 

Christ’s own favorite self-designation, Son of Man, we miss in 
St. Paul’s pages. The apostle had a firm grasp of the humiliation 
of Jesus in his earthly life, but he did not employ that title to 
express the fact that he who was intrinsically rich, for our sakes 
became poor. In place of this lowly name we find another which 
sets forth Christ’s humanity in its ideal significance, the last 
Adam, the second man from heaven. This was a name which 
would naturally commend itself to one who was an enthusi- 
astic advocate of Christian universalism, of a gospel for the 
world, not merely for the Jews. Paul’s mind found in these 
designations, the last Adam, the man from heaven, the fitting 
expression for the fact that Jesus, like the first man, stood 
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as Redeemer, in a representative relation to the whole human 
race. 

“Son of God.” Did Paul use this designation strictly as 
implying divinity, or ina more general sense, as denoting ethical 
affinity ina preéminent but not exclusive sense? It is certain 
that in some texts he represents Christ’s sonship as something 
he has in common with believers, as in the well-known passage, 
Romans 8:29, ‘Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of his Son that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren.”’ Yet even in the same chapter 
from which these words are taken, phrases occur which seem to 
point to a unique relation, ¢. g., ‘His own Son” (v. 3, rdv éavrod 
vidv, Vv. 32, Tod idiov viod). And there are other texts in the Pauline 
epistles where Christ seems to have a place assigned to him 
within the divine sphere, ¢. g., 1 Thess., 1:10, where Jesus is 
called God’s Son in a connection of thought in which Paul des- 
cribes the faith of the Thessalonians as a turning from idols to 
serve the living and true God. After so characterizing the 
objects of heathen worship the apostle would doubtless feel it 
needful to be careful how he expressed himself concerning the 
object of the Christian faith. And yet he has no hesitation in 
calling Jesus God’s Son. Still more significant is the manner in 
which he characterizes Jesus in 1 Cor., 8, again in a context con- 
taining an antithesis between heathenism and Christian theism. 
“Tf,” he says, referring to Pagan ideas, ‘“‘ there be gods so called 
(Acyopevor Get) whether in heaven, or upon earth, as indeed there 
are gods many and lords many, for us there is one God the 
Father from whom are all things and we for him, and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we through him.” This 
may be taken to be as careful a statement as the apostle knows 
how to make. The epithet Father applied to God implies the 
epithet Son, applicable to Jesus Christ, and though the emphatic 
els prefixed to eds (one God) may seem to exclude Christ the 
Son from the divine sphere and make his lordship, however lofty, 
something below deity, yet the functions assigned to him as one 
by or for whom all things, and we through him, seem to run par- 
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allel to those assigned to God the Father and to exalt him to the 
level of Godhead. 

Whether the apostle ever expressly called Jesus God, depends 
on the interpretation put on the words in Romans 9:5, 6 dv émi 
mdvtwv Oeds eis Tovs aidvas rendered in the authorized ver- 
sion, ‘‘ Who is over all God blessed forever.” It might be taken 
as a doxology —may the God who is over all be blessed forever ; 
in which case the words would not refer to Christ. The history 
of opinion on this question, on which scholars are much divided, 
cannot be gone into here. ; 
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DOOM OF THE NORTH. 
Isaiah 9:8-10: 4. 


Arranged by PROFESSOR RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


I 
The Lord sent a word into Jacob, 
And it hath lighted upon Israel. 
And all the people shall know, even Ephraim and the inhabitant 
of Samaria, that say in pride and in stoutness of heart, 
The bricks are fallen, 
But we will build with hewn stone ; 
The sycamores are cut down, 
But we will change them into cedars. 
Therefore the Lord shall set up on high against him the adversa- 


ries of Rezin, and shall stir up his enemies; the Syrians before, 
and the Philistines behind; and they shall devour Israel with 
open mouth. | 
. For all this his anger is not turned away, 

But his hand is stretched out still! 


II 


Yet the people hath not turned unto him that smote them 
Neither have they sought the Lord of hosts. 
Therefore the Lord will cut off from Israel head and tail, palm- 
branch and rush, in one day. 
The ancient and the honorable man, 
He is the head; 
And the prophet that teacheth lies, 
He is the tail. 
For they that lead this people cause them to err; and they that 
are led of them are destroyed. Therefore the Lord shall not 


* Intended to illustrate the combination of prose with verse -in the same stanza 
system. R.G. M. 
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rejoice over the young men, neither shall he have compassion on 
their fatherless and widows: for every one is profane and an 
evil-doer, and every mouth speaketh folly. 

For all this his anger is not turned away, 

But his hand is stretched out s#/l/ 


Ill 
For wickedness burneth as the fire; 
It devoureth the briers and thorns: 
yea, it kindleth in the thickets of the forest, and they roll upward 
in thick clouds of smoke. Through the wrath of the Lord of 
hosts is the land burnt up: the people also are as the fuel of 
fire; no man spareth his brother. 
And one shall snatch on the right hand, 
And be hungry ; 
And he shall eat on the left hand, 
And they shall not be satisfied : 
they shall eat every man the flesh of his own arm: Manasseh, 
Ephraim ; and Ephraim, Manasseh: and they together shall be 
against Judah. 
For all this his anger is not turned away, 
But his hand is stretched out sTILL! 


IV 
Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
And to the writers that write perverseness : 
to turn aside the needy from judgment, and to take away the 
right of the poor of my people, that widows may be their spoil, 
‘and that they make the fatherless their prey! 
And what will ye do in the day of visitation, 
And in the desolation which shall come from far ? 
' To whom will ye flee for help? 
And where will ye leave your glory? 
They shall only bow down under the prisoners, and shall fall 
under the slain. 
For all this his anger is not turned away, 
But his hand is stretched out STILL! 


ADOLF HARNACK. 


By JAMES HARDY ROPEs, 
Instructor in the Divinity School of Harvard University. 


WEN Professor Harnack left Marburg for Berlin, it meant a 
loss of nearly a hundred theological students to the smaller 
university ; at Berlin he is heard by a third of the whole num- 
ber of theological students in each of his two larger courses; no 
theological professor’s name is oftener on people’s lips in Ger- 
many; no one, perhaps, is so detested and so beloved. The 
career of so marked a man cannot be without interest to us, 
even if his name and his books were not already familiar in this 
country. 

(Karl Gustav) Adolf Harnack was born May 7, 1851 in Dor- 
pat, the seat of the University of the Russian German-speaking 
Baltic provinces. His father, Theodosius Harnack, was for many 
years professor of Practical Theology there, a strictly orthodox 
(‘‘confessional’’) Lutheran theologian of wide learning, and the 
author of important contributions to church-history. The son 
studied theology at Dorpat from 1869 to 1872, and was chiefly 
influenced in his historical studies by Professor Moritz von 
Engelhardt (known chiefly by his book on Justin Martyr), an 
original scholar and a teacher of rare gifts, whose career was 
cut short by a comparatively early death. From Dorpat Har- 
nack came to Leipzig, and having taken the necessary degree 
of Licentiate in Theology as well as the more ornamental one of 
Doctor of Philosophy, he began to lecture at the University on 
subjects connected with church-history. Even before he became 
privat-docent his brilliant gifts had won the attention of younger 
students, and he had held, while himself still a student, a little 
seminar on the Muratorian Canon, the first of the uninterrupted 
series of nearly fifty seminars from which some of his own most 


interesting writings and some of the best historical scholars of 
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the modern Church have-proceeded. It is characteristic of the 
man, though partly due to the circumstances of his position, that 
he did not begin with the conventional courses on the first, 
second and third divisions of church-history, but devoted his 
lectures for years to special topics, such as New Testament 
Introduction, Gnosticism, the Apocalypse with introduction to 
the study of Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, Eusebius, Early 
Christian Literature, and the like. In 1876 he was made assist- 
ant professor (‘professor extraordinarius”’) at Leipzig, and in 
1879 was called to be full professor of church-history at Giessem. 
Such a call to a man of twenty-eight is unusual in Germany, but 
it was more than justified, for Harnack was perhaps the most 
attractive teacher in a group of men who made up in those years 
at provincial Giessen the most brilliant small theological faculty 
in Germany. ; 

In Leipzig Harnack had published among other writings a 
dissertation on the Gnosticism of Apelles and, in codperation 
with his countryman Oscar von Gebhardt and the Leipzig pro- 
fessor Theodor Zahn (with the latter of whom his friendly asso- 
ciation was destined to be but short-lived), the excellent edi- 
tions of the Apostolic Fathérs, both with and without notes, 
which are now most commonly used in Germany. At Giessen, 
where he stayed seven years, he continued the literary activity 
which has made him one of the most productive of modern 
scholars. In this period was begun under his and Gebhardt’s 
editorship the series of Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, a kind of irregular periodical con- 
taining only essays; sometimes of considerable length, in New 
Testament and patristic fields. This has now reached its four- 
teenth volume, and in it have appeared most of Harnack’s 
smaller writings apart from book reviews, such as his investi- 
gation of the text of the Apologists, on the history of which he 
shed new light, even discovering and, as it were, introducing to 
us the worthy oriental bishop of the tenth century to whose. 
copy we owe our knowledge of these writings. In it appeared, 
too, Harnack’s edition of the Didache as well as the interesting 
fruit of the studies to which the discovery of that book gave 
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rise, and it has contained a long line of pieces by the editors 
and their friends and by Harnack’s pupils, unequal, indeed, in 
value, yet including many important contributions to the inves- 
tigation of Christian literature. The existence of such a series 
as this, with a definite field but not limited as to the periods of 
publication or the size of the several parts, has doubtless, by 
making possible the publication of such essays, stimulated their 
production; and it has been frankly and very successfully imi- 
tated by the Zezts and Studies published by scholars at Cam- 
bridge, England. 

At Giessen Harnack published (1885) the first volume of his 
great History of Dogma, completed in 1890 by the third volume. 
In this work his general theological position was made clear. 
By dogma Harnack means not Christian thought in general but, 
in a word, the authoritative doctrinal system of the fourth cen- 
tury, the rise of which out of the varied theological ideas of 
earlier times and its development until the Reformation he traces 
ona large scale. The rise of this dogma he believes to have 
been a process which so combined Christian faith and the 
methods of Greek thought, that, by steps often necessary and in 
themselves right, a system resulted which contains much that is 
not essential to Christianity and which protestant Christianity is 
not only free but bound to criticise. For the protestant Chris- 
tian, dogma properly so-called cannot exist; if he holds the 
same views as the adherent of ‘dogmatic Christianity” it is 
because they are to him the necessary outcome or presupposition 
of faith in Christ, not because they stand in any creed of the 
Church. For Athanasius Harnack has hearty sympathy, and he 
leaves no doubt on which side he would have voted at the Coun- 
cil of Nicza, but his attitude toward the Nicene creed is not 
that of one who finds it a satisfactory statement of Christian © 
truth, but of one who holds that if the question had to be asked 
in those terms, the symbol gives in the interest of Christian faith 
the right answer. He has often protested that he does not 
think of the growth of Christian dogma in the early centuries as 
a process of degeneration, a fall from better to worse; the devel- 
opment was necessary, the mistake lay in setting up the result 
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as a dogma absolutely authoritative for all time. In fact Har- 
nack on the whole criticises and disparages the Greek theology 
because it seems to him to have revolved about problems of 
physics and metaphysics, not of religion, and although Augus- 
tine laid the foundation of the Roman Catholic system of 
authority, he has yet taken him, perhaps of all theologians, for 
his hero, because, as he believes, Augustine shifted the center 
of theology from speculation to faith, and substituted for eman- 
cipation from finiteness redemption from the guilt of sin, as well 
as transformed occidental piety from a legalistic fear tempered 
by hope to aspiration and rest in a God of grace. Harnack 
holds himself a true son of Western Theology, and rejoices in 
his birthright. 

At Giessen, too, Harnack translated Edwin Hatch’s lectures 
on the Organization of the Early Christian Church. That Hatch 
through independent studies reached views of Christian history 
which even in details were so nearly identical with Harnack’s is 
one of the interesting coincidences of scholarship. And it was 
at this time that he undertook for several years the editorship 
of the Zheologische Literaturzeitung, founded by his friend and 
colleague Professor Emil Schiirer, of which, since Schiirer has 
resumed the responsible editorship, Harnack has still remained 
a nominal editor. The fact that Harnack’s very numerous and 
sometimes very elaborate book reviews have appeared chiefly in 
this periodical, composed entirely of signed theological book 
reviews, has contributed not a little to make it the most impor- 
tant and influential sheet of its kind. 

In 1886 Harnack was called to Marburg, a university some- 
what larger than Giessen and in Prussia. But he stayed here 
only three years, and in 188g, in spite of violent opposition from 
certain conservative elements among the church authorities, he 
became professor at Berlin. At about this time he published 
his brilliant little book, Das Neue Testament um das Jahr 200, 
Theodor Zahns Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons gepriift, a 
further step in the rather bitter quarrel between him and his for- 
mer literary associate in which his criticism of Zahn’s ascription 
of a certain commentary on the Gospels to the Second Century 
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writer, Theophilus of Antioch, had involved him. Scholars have 
almost all agreed that Harnack’s position in this latter matter was 
in the main point correct, but the rancor of the celebrated and 
prolonged controversy between the two has not been a pleasant 
spectacle and disinterested observers have rejoiced of late to 
hope that at least in the range of pure scholarship better days 
are at hand. 

The great enterprises of Harnack’s residence at Berlin are the 
projected edition of the Greek Fathers down to Eusebius, under 
the auspices of the Berlin Royal Academy of Sciences and the 
great History of Early Christian Literature to Eusebius, of which the 
first volume has appeared and which it is earnestly hoped he 
may speedily find leisure to complete. In the Corpus of the 
Fathers, for which all the important manuscripts will be used to 
construct the best possible text, and, it is hoped, a considerable 
amount of hitherto unknown fragments will be recovered from 
catenae, Harnack is a leading spirit both by reason of his own 
personal fitness and because he stands in closer connection with 
the younger scholars whose services can be enlisted for the differ- 
ent sections of this vast work than perhaps any other German 
scholar. In the twenty-one years that he has taught he has 
trained in his seminar a whole generation, as it were, of 
students of history, some of whom, as Loofs, K. Miller, 
Kriiger, are among the leading German theological professors, 
and have themselves sent out pupils who have in their turn 
already become independent scholars and been taught by their 
teachers to revere Harnack as a chief guide and inspirer. The 
short time in which this man’s influence has pervaded German 
theological teaching is truly a marvel. A striking illustration 
of it may be seen in the prefaces to the second and third edi- 
tions of Loofs’s Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte. 

Since Harnack’s removal to Berlin his name has been much 
heard in the controversies about the Apostles’ Creed in which 
the party antagonisms within the Prussian church have recently 
found expression. The complicated issues cannot be fully set 
forth here. Harnack, who did not exactly open the discussion, 
held that the Apostles’ Creed contains at once too much and too 
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little to be a satisfactory test of the Christian faith of candidates 
for ordination, and urged that either qualifying introductory 
formulas be added or that a briefer symbol be devised which 
could be enforced with absolute rigor. The controversy led to 
the publication of endless pamphlets on both sides but to little 


practical result, and it now smoulders in its embers; the antago- 


nisms are not reconciled. ‘ 

In this as in other matters of ecclesiastical politics Harnack’s 
theological friends are the so-called Ritschlians, although he 
and many others of the group have really rejected so much of 
the peculiarities of Ritschl that they can hardly with fairness be 
called by his name and do not call themselves by it. Still there 
is no other convenient designation for them, only Ritschl must 
not be taken as a wholly representative Ritschlian. What the 
movement really means as seen in a man like Harnack is, first, 
thorough freedom in the study of the New Testament and 
Church History, secondly, distrust of speculative theology, 
whether “orthodox” or “liberal,” and, thirdly, a profound 
interest in practical Christianity as a religious life and not a 
system of knowledge. In the questions of New Testament 
Introduction Harnack is more conservative than many. He 
holds to the Pauline authorship of Colossians and Ephesians as 
well as of Philippians, puts the Gospels and Acts well back into 
the first century, and is never tired of pointing out the evi- 
dences of truthful tradition in the Gospel of John (which he 
ascribes to the Presbyter John), but he is prepared to admit the 
working of legendary tendencies to a degree which some of his 
opponents hold to be destructive of the faith. He would refuse 
to admit that the resurrection of our Lord in the flesh is a car- 
dinal fact of Christianity, and urges with intense earnestness that 
the resurrection in which the Christian must believe, and which 
Paul meant, is a fact that no historical evidence, be it never so 
good, could ever prove to us, because it lies outside the field of 
human observation and in the sphere of faith. He would say 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, in the words of Augustine, that 
it has its place, ‘“‘non ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur,” and 
he ever urges that ‘‘we know z part,” not merely “a part.” 
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Yet one sometimes has the impression that he personally stands 
nearer to the ordinary view than he seems to declare, that he is 
so positive that to veguire certain things is wrong, that he allows 
it to be supposed that he does not hold them. : Of one thing no one 
who comes in contact with him can doubt, namely, his profound 
personal piety, resting on faith in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of 
the world and built up by humbly learning of the Gospels and 
of Paul. ‘That Jesus Christ,” are his words in a recent contro- 
versial pamphlet, “is the Son of God, or (the expression comes 
from the Greek theology, but the thought is evangelical) the 
God-man, in whom God is recognized and laid hold of: that is 
the foundation and corner-stone of Christianity.”” And that he 
works from this center is ever the profoundest secret of his 
power. Criticism of his views, his apologetics and his Christol- 
ogy, is perhaps easy from various points of view, but it is also 
easy to believe that the douvting German theological student 
who said that Harnack’s lectures on church-history had given 
him once more the heart to pray, has had many fellows. In the 
current semester Harnack was to lecture once a week (a “pub- 
licum’’) on the Lord’s Prayer, for students in all the faculties, 
and one can well believe that such lectures may have marked 
an epoch in not a few students’ lives. 

In person Harnack is rather tall, with a good figure, and 
pleasant manners. The intellectual intensity and alertness 
which comes out in the photographs of him characterizes the 
whole man. He lectures with little reference to his notes, and 
with a vivacity and picturesque grace of style that has a singular 
charm. A biographical sketch or a series of incidents is touched 
with living color as he speaks. In his seminar he has a group 
of older students who look up to him as a leader and are 
attached to him with a devotion such as few teachers know how 
to call out. To them he reveals something of the methods of 
his own studies, he suggests to them attractive problems for 
investigation, and guides and oversees their work. This is the 
place where he has created church historians by setting students 
at tasks which have turned out to be a life-work. 

A many-sided man like Harnack is not be summed up in a 
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formula; his interests range from Goethe to foreign missions, 
from modern German politics to the textual criticism of the 
New Testament, from American theological events to the manu- 
scripts of the less known Fathers. One of his latest pieces of 
' work was an essay to show that a certain rescript of one of the 
Roman emperors relating to the Christians is probably almost 
wholly genuine, although the defense of it had been abandoned 
even by Roman Catholic theologians. He has sometimes gone 
too fast, for he has himself confessed that on occasion he has 
learned from his critics, but the permanent value of his services 
to the knowledge of Christian history and of early Christian 
‘literature and the abiding quality of his personal influence are 
assured. 


MOSES. 
—MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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MOSES: HIS AGE AND HIS WORK. 
I. 


By REv. PROFESSOR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Pu.D., 
Colgate University. 


The Thirteenth Century B.C. an age of transition Changes in Egypt, 
Babylonia, the Hittites—Advance of new peoples. 


THERE are no leaps in nature, and none in human history, but 
there are points of departure, critical periods, epochs. Energy 
proceeds from energy, life from life, thought from thought; no 
link is ever missing in the chain of cause and effect ; the con- 
tinuity cannot be broken. But there are moments when the 
plant bursts through the clod, the butterfly emerges from its 
chrysalis, the child is born, the new thought flashes forth from 
the mind of man. Tendencies long at work below the surface 
suddenly appear above ground. Crises come. Eras of steady 
and luxurious growth are followed by destructive glacial epochs 
in the history of man, asin the story of the planet. In the fam- 
ily of nations births and deaths are recorded, and the young life 
unfolds its powers, while the old declines and fades away. No 
stage of development is superfluous or unimportant. History has 
no dark ages except the unexplored. But sometimes an age is 
signalized by the retirement of many leading types of the past, 
and is crowded in return with prophetic events. 

Such an epoch was the thirteenth century before our era, not 
less than the thirteenth Christian century. The ancient civil- 
izations on the Nile and the Euphrates are forced into the back- 
ground, and new forms of national life come forth from the 
Arabian desert, the Tigris and the northern shores of the Med- 
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iterranean. On the stage of history there is a shifting of the 
scenes. Exeunt Egypt, Babylon, Heth; enter Israel, Aram, 
Chaldza, Assyria, Greece, Italy. These actors scarcely more 
than present themselves. Yet their characters are revealed with 
sufficient clearness. We readily recognize the masters of the 
coming age. 

Egypt was old. The last period of power, with its splendid 
Syrian conquests by the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, 
had been ushered in by the expulsion of Hyksos in 1575. 
Beyond the foreign domination lay the glorious time of the User- 
tesens and the Amenemhats of the twelfth dynasty who in the 
middle of the third millennium conquered Nubia and built up 
Thebes. Five hundred years earlier the land had been in the 
hands of another foreign race, as Flinders Petrie has just discov- 
ered. Then the dynasties of the great pyramid builders. Not 
later than 4000 B.C. Senefru’s miners searched for malachite 
and cut their monarch’s likeness in the rocks of Wady Maghara 
on the sinaitic peninsula. Some centuries before this date a 
mighty king, Mena, according to later tradition, succeeded in unit- 
ing the kingdom of Upper and Lower Egypt. But before the one 
kingdom, there were two; before the two, many. What the 
Greeks called a vouos the pyramid texts designated as a nuit, a 
dominion. It was the shadow of an ancient-kingdom. The great 
achievements of the Egyptian race, the redemption of the land 
by the taming of the Nile, the embalming of the body to perpet- 
uate the soul, and the enbalming of the thought in the symbolism 
of script, the reduction of the spirits to enneades with definite 
moral relations, were accomplished in the petty principalities 
between Buto and Nekhabit. A gigantic task even for a gifted 
people! In his last work* Maspero estimates that they laid the 
foundations of their civilization on the Nile about ten thousand 
years before our era. Whence then they came, we do not know. 
Their speech connects them unmistakably with the so-called Sem- 
itic nations, while their physical structure indicates a close relation 
to the other African peoples of the white race. 


1 Histoire ancienne des peuples de l’ Orient Classique. Les Origines: Egypte et Chal- 
dée, Paris, 1895, p. 44. 
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Babylonia was old. Under Kassite rule since 1717,? she had 
fairly maintained her positign, and kings like Gandesh (1717- 
1702) Agumkakrimi (1611-1572) Burnaburiash II. (1395-1366) 
and Kurigalzu II (1338-1284) had still known how to make her 
respected. But the supremacy that had left cuneiform script and 
Babylonian language as a legacy to Syria was no doubt founded 
by men like Hammurabi (2240-2186) and Ammisatana (2161- 
2148) and continued by the Shisku dynasty (2085-1718). Be- 
fore Hammurabi’s victorious campaigns the hegemony seems to 
have passed from Uru in the thirtieth century to Nippur in the 
twenty-eighth, Uruk in the twenty-seventh, Isin in the twenty- 
sixth, Uru again in the twenty-fifth, and Larsam in the twenty- 
fourth. The first half of the fourth millennium is marked by the 
rival kingdoms of Lagash and Agade, the first Sumerian, 
the second Semite, while the second half probably saw the 
ascendancy of the kingdom of Shumir and Akkad with Uru 
for capital, still largely Sumerian. In the thirty-fifth cen- 
tury Gudea, patisi of Lagash, fought with Anzan, brought 
cedars from Amanus, alabaster from Phcenicia and diorite 
from Sinai (Magan and Malukka). One of the first patisis 
of Lagash seems to have been contemporaneous with Shargan- 
sharali (3800 B. C.), and consequently the date of the first known 
king of Lagas, Gur Sar, about 4200 B. C. Shargansharali con- 
‘quered the kingdoms of Babylon and Kish, one of whose kings, 
Alusharshid (ca. 3900 B. C.) has left several inscriptions. He also 
extended his power to Syria and Cyprus. When history opens 
the two races sit side by side. How long the Semite had been 
in the land, what his share had been of the work already done, 
who the Sumerian was and whence he had come, we cannot tell. 

2 This date is based on the assumption that Hilprecht is correct in regarding Nabu- 
kudur-usur I. as the founder of the Pashe dynasty (O/d Bad. Insc. p. 41; Assyriaca 1.) 
Tiele (Z. A. x. 1.) indicates his dissent chiefly on the ground that Tukulti-apal-esharra I, 
and Marduk-iddin-ahi were contemporaries, and so also Assurdan, who according to 
Tukulti-apal-esharra lived sixty years before him and Zamama-shum-iddin who began 
his reign four years before the end of the Kassite dynasty. But this does not necessarily 
force Bil-nadin-shum back to 1170. If Assurdan reigned 1154-1135 he could easily be 
both the contemporary of Marduk-apli-iddin I (1156-1144) and Zamama-shum-iddin 


(1143-1141) and sit upon the throne sixty years earlier than some date in the reign of 
Tukulti-apal-esharra [ (ca. 1120-1090). 
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One thing is certain, what- 
ever the Semite may have 
contributed, he did not 
invent the wedge-shaped 
characters. These may 
not even have originated 
with the Sumerians, but 
simply been borrowed by 
them with many a foreign 
term from an invading 
eastern mountain race, 
very much as they were 
afterwards adopted along 
with the Babylonian lan- 
guage by Syria. There 
is much in the sculptured 
faces of Lagash, and in 
the arts, science, customs 
and even religion of the 
Sumerians to suggest a 
relation to the Semites 
only one degree remoter 
than that of the Egyptians. 
The Gilgames epic points 
to Eridu and Dilmun in 
the Persian Gulf as early 
seats of Babylonian civili- 
zation. At the recent 
Congress of Orientalists 
at. Geneva, Jules Oppert 
announced his conviction 
that the Babylonian 
astronomers could not 
have known certain astron- 
omical periods, which as a 
matter of fact they did 
know, if they had not 
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observed the dog star Sirius, from the island of Dilmun on 
Thursday, April 29th, 11542 B. C. This date is not much 
higher than that assumed by Maspero and Chabas for the begin- 
nings of the Egyptian civilization. 

Even Hethwas old. Inthe days of Ramessu II. (1348-1281) 
the Hittite power was quite the peer of Egypt. The Amarna 
correspondence reveals the advance of the nation up the Orontes. 
If W. Max Miller’ is correct, the Hittites were settled north of 
the Amanus chain in the time of Dehutimose III. (1503-1449) 
Kappadokia and Northern Kilikia may well have been the center 
of their power. This, however, does not preclude the possibility 
of earlier conquests in Syria and on the Upper Euphrates. It is 
only with the eighteenth dynasty the Egyptian sources begin to 
yield information concerning these regions. Hilprecht reads the 
last sign on the boss of Tarkutimme, /an, which would make this 
Hittite king ruler of Mitani. But in the period covered by the 
Amarna letters Mitani is no longer Hittite. The seal inscription 
(391 Metropolitan, Néw York) “Uri-Sutah, son of Kashshu, ser- 
vant of Burnaburiash scarcely shows as Sayce* thinks, that the 
Hyksos were Kashshites and Sutah a Kashshite god, in which case 
it would be likely to occur in the name of some Kashshite king ; 
but it may indicate an earlier Hittite influence in some dependent 
province where Uri-Sutah was the servant of Burnaburiash. An 
earlier date for the famous silver boss would also suggest a nigher 
age for the other Hittite inscriptions. The fact that Pang. »u, of 
Yaudi, writes the Aramaic letters has already made this piobable 
for the Marash and Hamath inscriptions; and those of Karabel, 
Giaurkalesoi, Nymphalon, Boghas, Keui, and Eyiik can scarcely 
be younger than the boss. At the entrance of the pyramid of 
Usertasen II. (2682-2660) at Kahun in the Fayum there was a 
settlement during the twelfth dynasty. Here pieces of clay tab- 
lets have been found with Cypriote inscriptions. But the Cyp- 
riote hieroglyphics are only a modification of the Hittite brought 
to Cyprus from the southern shores of Asia Minor, which conse- 
quently were already then permeated with Hittite culture. Another 

t Asien und Europa nach altagyptischen Denkmilern, 1893, p 319 ff. 

2 Academy, September 7, 1893. 
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source, the ‘‘ Tablet of Omens,” whose general historic accuracy 
has been so finely vindicated by the results of the American 
expedition, carries us over a thousand years further back by 
recording the campaign of Shargansharali (3800 B.C ) against 
the king of Hattu. 

These nations, hoary with age, had contributed much to the 
unfolding of human life, both in the establishment of juster, 
nobler, truer social relations, and in the realization vf holier, 
kindlier, more intelligent relations to the deity. In regard to 
religion it is sufficient to mention the tendencies to monotheism, 
at Heliopolis and Hermopolis, the actual monolatry of Khu-en- 
Aten, the ethical character given to the primeval myths at Kutha 
and Uruk, the tenderer aspects of the divine life brought out in 
the mother-goddess cult of Kadesh hand of Karkamish. Yet even 
their highest achievements were insufficient to satisfy the deeper 
cravings of the age. Hence the rushing tide of new life. 

It had been preparing. In the desert, the elements that now 
entered into the composition of the Israelitish, Aramzan and Chal- 
dzan nations had been living a long life. On the Tigris pazisis, 
or priest kings, had reigned as early as in the eighteenth century, 
if Jensen is right,’ already in the twenty-sixth. The Mycenzan 
civilization flourished in the time of Amenhotep III. (1437- 
1401), as an inscription shows, and was centuries old then. 
Before it lay the Trojan age reaching back from 2000 B. C. at 
least for a millennium. And the Etruscan nations had not devel- 
oped in a day. 

But it was in the eventful thirteenth century that Moses deliv- 
ered and organized Israel and brought them into the “fields of 
Moab;” that the Suti fought with Pudu ilu (1281-1271) and 
other Aramzan tribes dispossessed the Hittites in Mesopotamia 
and Syria; that the Chaldzans wedged their way from the shores 
ot the Persian Gulf into Babylonia ; and Shulmanasharid I. (1 250- 
1220) made his western expedition extending even tothe “land 
of Mutsri,” in my judgment here as elsewhere Egypt counted 
trom the Wady el Aris, that his son, Tukulti Ninib (1219-1202) 
made an end, not to the independence of Babylon, but to its posi- 

*Z, A.IX., L, p.81. 
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tion asa world power; that the Philistines (Pulsta) came from Crete, 
and, repelled by Ramessu III. (1240-1208) established themselves 
in the land named after them, that the Danzans (Danauna) of 
Argos, the Ionians (Yewanin) and the Achaeans, (Akaiwashi) fell 
upon Egypt and the Tyrrhenians—Etruscans,(Tursha) with the 
kindred Sicilians (Shikilv), and Sardinians (Shardanu) came in 
contact with the southwestern shores of the Mediterranean (ca. 
1280-1230). 

The great factors in the life of the human race that these 
new names suggest did not come with a bound. We do not see 
at once the monotheism of Israel’s prophets, the Aramaic a 
lingua franca, the Chaldeans forming a colossal empire, the 
Assyrian rod on the back of deported populations, the human 
form divine stepping forth from the marble at the bidding of 
Hellenic thought, the Roman structure of society cemented 
by diplomacy. Yet a glance suffices to discern in them the 
potency and promise of new developments in religion, commerce, 
empire, art and law. The seer of Mount Sinai, the tradesman in 
a Hittite town, the proud and independent sheik of the marsh- 
lands, the monarch marching to the western sea, the noble-vis- 
aged soldier with helmet, shield and lance, the meddling visitor 
in the Delta, these are types and prophecies. The contempora- 
ries knew it not. How could they dream that what they played 
was only a prelude? A mysterious silence soon fell on the 
world. Israel hidden in the land of the Amorites ; Mesopotamia 
and Babylon opening their gates to the desert tribes and closing 
them again; Assyria resting as if conscious of a busy day to 
come; Greece drawn up within herself developing in her own 
matchless way germs fructified by foreign contact ; Italy learn- 
ing at home to rule herself that she may rule the world! No ear 
could yet have heard across the centuries the strains of the still 
grander music. 

Even beyond the circle of this Mediterranean world, where 
nations lived whose early history is now becoming known to us, 
this century seems to have been marked by events of great 
importance. Jacobhas wellshown (Z.D.M.G. XLIX:2) that cer- 
tain passages in Rig Veda betray the memory of an earlier reckon- 
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ing of the year, and that this cannot have been fixed elsewhere than 
in India or later than 4500 B.C. Biihler’s arguments also prove 
a far higher antiquity for the Veda than has been supposed. 
Nevertheless Oldenberg, Max Miiller and Whitney probably 
remain correct in assuming that the thirteenth century was char- 
acterized by new impulses in the religious life and new move- 
ments in the political relations of India. Terrien de Lacouperie 
long contended that the Chinese mode of writing was borrowed 
from the Sumero-Akkadians in the fourth or fifth millennium. 
Carlos de Harlezhas proved the utterimprobability of this hypoth- 
esis, but at the same time has traced back the authentic history 
of China to the fourth millennium, and by making probable an 
indigenous origin of the system of writing has necessitated the 
assumption of a far longer period of development. However 
that may have been, the thirteenth century seems to have wit- 
nessed the first Chinese settlements on Corea, and thus the build- 
ing of that bridge over which so much of this ancient civiliza- 
tion was to pass over into Japan. Concerning our own Aryan 
ancestors in this age, history is as yet silent. 

Against the background of this age the majestic figure of one 
of history’s greatest personalities stands out in bold relief. 


(Concluded in February number.) 
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OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT PROPHECY. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago 


I, PROPHECY, ITS CONTENTS AND DEFINITION; LITERATURE. 
I. INTRODUCTORY. 
x. A life: Samuel.' 


1) The Times, from the religious, the moral, the political 
and the prophetical points of view. 

2) The Facts: Samuel's call; the gathering at Mizpeh; 
establishment of the monarchy; appointment of Saul ; 
rebuke and rejection of Saul; relation to David; fare- 
well words; appearance after death; the prophetic 
schools, 

3) The Teachings: Faith; patience; integrity; self-sacri- 
fice; religious activity; punishment for sin; obedience 
rather than sacrifice ; the sovereignty of God; the after- 
life; special training. 

2. An Event: the invasion of Sennacherib.? 

1) Zhe Times, from the religious, the moral, the political 
and the prophetical points of view. 

2) The Details: Approach of the Assyrian army; the 
preaching of Isaiah; invasion of the outlying cities; 

tJos., Ant., v. 10, 1-4; Ewald, Zhe History of Israel, I1., 419-30; Wilberforce, 
Heroes of Hebrew History, 198-228; Reuss, Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften, 
135-8; Kirkpatrick, Zhe first book of Samuel (Cambridge Bible), 29-34; Hervey, 
Samuel, 242 £ (Bible Comm.); R. P. Smith, 7 Samuel, i-ix (Pulpit Comm.); Kittel, 
Geschichte der Hebrier, \1., 94-97; Deane, Samuel and Saul, their lives and times. 
*Strachey, Jewish History and Politics?, 302-19; W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 
317-53 and 434-5. KAT%, 285-332, esp. 304-17; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel,\., 
603-24. KB FZ, gz; Pinches, JRAS, Oct. 1887, 678; Blake, How to read Isaiah ?, 
136 ff.; Kittel, Geschichte Der Hebrder 11., 203 and 305-14; Renan, History of the 
People of Israel, I11., 79-93; Tiele, Geschichte, 289 ff., 314 ff; Herodotus, II., 147; 
Rawlinson, Anc. Mons., II., 165; Geo. Smith, Hist. of Sennacherib, 87 ; Driver, /saiah, 
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yielding of Hezekiah; change of attitude of the 
Assyrian king; visit of the Assyrian embassy; the 
preaching of Isaiah; the outcome; the song's of praise. 

3) The Teachings: Power of Jehovah; his regard for 
Judah ; the fulfilment of promises; his attitude toward 
sin; the outlook for the future; the divine mission of 
the prophet; of materialism ; justice. 

3. Stories from the Past Concerning Joseph and His Brethren." 

1) Zhe Times: The division of the kingdom; period of 
Elijah and Elisha; condition of the people; the need 
of religious instruction; written prophecy. 

2) The Stories: Joseph and his brethren; Joseph and 
Pharaoh; Joseph and his father’s family; the differ- 
ences; the resemblances; the stories, as oral tradition; 
the stories combined. 

3) The Teachings: The punishment of the evil-doer; the 
prosperity and honor of the upright; the overruling 
providence of God; Jehovah’s special interest in Israel’s 
ancestors. 

4. Stories from the Past Concerning David.? 

1) Zhe Times: The prophetic mission; the prophet’s . 
independence; the evil reigns of the kings; the ten- 
dency of the times. 

2) The Stories: David and Bathsheba; Nathan and David ; 
David and Absalom; the king’s flight; the death of 
Absalom ; the remaining days of his life. 

3) The Teaching: The heinousness of sin; the king him- 
self punished; the one loved by God afflicted; the 
certainty, therefore, of punishment for sin. 


‘Wilberforce, Heroes of Hebrew Hist.. 51-91; Kuenen, Zhe Hexateuch, 67 f., 
230 f., 327ff.; Dillmann, Die Genesis5, esp. 385 f., and 396 ff.; Delitzsch, Commentar 
tiber die Genesis, 437-46 and 452-91; Kittel, History of the Hebrews, 1., 186-91; Nie- 
buhr, Geschichte des Ebriischen Zeitalters,1., 170-3; Hanna and Norris, Zhe Patri- 
archs, 141-69; Bacon, Zhe Genesis of Genesis, in loc.; Kalisch, Genesis, in loc. 

* Maurice, Zhe Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, 35-70; Lowrie, The Life 
of David; Wilberforce, Heroes of Heb. History, 229-63; MacLaren, The Life of David; 
Reuss, Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften, 173-89; Kirkpatrick, Zhe First 
Book of Samuel, 38-41; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1., esp. 295-9; Kittel, 
Geschichte der Hebrier, I1., 104-15 and 120-52; Deane, David: His Life and Times. 
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5. A Sermon from the Present; Isaiah’s Arraignment (Chap. I.).t 


1) The Times: The people have apostatized; the princes 
(vs. 4); the land is laid waste by strangers (vs. 7); 
the worship is formal and an abomination; the princes 
are guilty of murder (vs. 15), of corruption and oppres- 
sion (vs. 23). [Ahaz (?); Hezekiah (?) | 

2) The Sermon: 
Vss. I-g. The charge: Israel’s sins; her rottenness ; her 
utter ruin, but for the interposition of Jehovah. : 
Vss. 10-17. The defense, based upon the ground of 
maintenance of worship, refuted: Israel’s worship for- 
mal and hateful; her prayers unendurable ; righteous- 
ness is demanded. 

Vss. 18-23. An opportunity for reconciliation, —how 
wretched and wicked the condition of Israel. 

Vss. 24-30. The punishment which impends, if the 
offer is rejected; the purification; the remnant. 


3) The Purpose: To convict the people of their sins; to 
change their false conceptions of life; to persuade 
them to become obedient to the will of Jehovah; to 
terrify them, by announcement of judgment, into a 
better kind of life. 


6. A Sermon from the Present, Jeremiah’s Rebuke (Chap. XXXV.).? 
1) The Circumstances: Fourth year of Jehoiakim (B.C. — 


-604(?) ); Nebuchadrezzar approaching ; people fleeing 
to city; among others the Rechabites; a test of their 
obedience to the laws of their fathers (vss. I-11). 


2) The Sermon (vss. 14-19): The Rechabites observe 
faithfully a human command. Israel has continually 
disobeyed the command of Jehovah. Israel shall suf- 

-fer the divine judgment. The Rechabites shall receive 
the reward of their fidelity. 
*Geo. A. Smith, Zxfositor’s Bible, in loc.; Driver, Zsaiah, 19 ; Cheyne, Nagelsbach 
(Lange), Delitzsch, Joc. 
?Blayney, Jeremiah and Lamentations?, in loc.; Keil, The Prophecies of Jeremiah, 
II., 2% loc.; Cheyne, Jeremiah; his life and times, in loc.; Ball, The Expositor’s Bible, 
in loc.; Streane, Jeremiah (Cambridge Bible), in loc. 
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3) The Purpose: To convict the people of their ingratitude 
toward God; to persuade them to become obedient to 
his commands; to avert, if possible, the impending 
calamity. 

7. Predictions in the Realm of the Immediate Future. 

1) Jonah’s Prediction concerning Nineveh (Jon. 1).* 

(az) the circumstances; (4) the statement; (c) the 
result; (2) the purpose of God in directing the 
utterance ; (e) the feelings of the prophet in view 
of the success of his preaching. 

2) Jeremiah and Hananiah concerning the return from Baby- 
lon (Jer. XXVIII). ? 

(a) The circumstances (vs. 1); (6) Hananiah’s predic- 
tion (vss. 2-4); (c) Jeremiah’s characterization of 
the true prophet (vss. 5-9); (d@) the prediction 
repeated (vss. 10, 11); (e) the message to Jeremiah 
(vss. 12-14); (f) rebuke of the false prophet (vss. 
15-17); (g) inferences from the narrative. 

3) Lsaiah and the invasion of Sennacherib3 
(a) Chap. 29 (one year before invasion): within one 

year, an army (1-5); but it shall be scattered 
(6-8); you are blind, your priests ‘err, you are 
perverse (9-16); after a little, the nation will be 
transformed, no more shame (17-24). 

(6) Chaps. 14:24-27; 17:12-14 (after Sennacherib 
has come south): Assyria shall be broken ; Assyria 
shall perish suddenly. 

(c) Chap. 37:1-7 (after the speech of the Assyrian 
officer): the assurance given of Israel’s stability, 
and of the Assyrian’s overthrow. 

(d@) Chap. 37:8-35 (upon the return of the Assyrian 
officer): another message (10-13); Hezekiah’s 


*Kalisch, Bible Studies, Part 11.; Ewald, O/d Testament Prophets, Vol. V.; Ken- 


nedy, Zhe Book of Jonah; Perowne, The Book of Jonah (Cambridge Bible). 


? See references given above on Jeremiah XXXV. 
3See references given above on Semnacherib’s invasion and the various commen- 


taries. 
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prayer (14-20); Isaiah’s last message (21-29; 
30-32: 33-35). 
(e) The prophet’s purpose in all these sermons. 
8. Predictions in the realm of a more remote future. 
1. Amos’ predictions of punishment and restoration." 
1) The situation: Jeroboam II. 
2) The predictions. 
(a) The series of visions: locusts (7:1-3); fire (7: 
4-6); plumb-line (7:7-9); basket of ripe fruit. 
(8:1-3); the broken altar (9:1). 
(6) The blessings which are to follow; David’s hut 
rebuilt (9:11, 12); prosperity (9:13); return . 
from captivity (9:14); permanence in their land 
(9:15). 
3) The purpose of the predictions. 
2. Zechariah’s prediction of Zion’s King (9:9-12).? 
1) The context: The judgment upon Tyre and Philistia, 
the protection of Zion (g:1-8). 
2) The prediction: Zion’s King shall come-in peace (9), 
implements of war shall be destroyed, and in peace he 
shall rule the world (10), captives shall be set free (11). 
3) The purpose and meaning of the prediction. 
II. THE WORDS FOR “PROPHET AND PROPHECY.”:; 
1. The ordinary word for ‘‘ prophet.’’ 
1) Its meaning, usage in the cognate languages. 
2) Its form and usage in Hebrew. 
3) The primitive meaning and development in Hebrew. 
2. The words translated “ see,’’ “seer,’’ ‘‘ vision.’’ 
1) Earlier significance and usage. 
2) Later significance and usage. 
*Orelli, O. 7. Prophecy, 224 £.; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, 160 f.; Mitchell ix 
Joc.; Baur, in loc. 
? Wright, Zechariah, in loc.; Lowe, Zechariah, in loc.; Perowne, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah and Malachi (Cambridge Bible); Rubinkam, Zechariah, in loc. 
3Kuenen, Zhe Prophets, 49; Oehler, O. 7. Theology, 363 ff.; Hoffmann, ZAW 
IIL, 92 f.; W.R. Smith, Prophets, 389 f.; W. R. Smith, Zncyc. Brit., XIX , 836- 


45; Orelli, O. 7. Prophecy, 11 ff.; Briggs’ Messianic Prophecy, 14 ff.; Schultz, O. 
T. Theology, 1., 264 ff.; Keil, on Gen. 20:7; Heb. Lexicons on the particular words 
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3. The word translated “‘ declaration,’’ “ oracle,’’ ‘‘ saying.’’ 
4. The word translated ‘‘ burden.”’ 
5. The phrase ‘‘ And God said.’’ 


Ill. THE CONTENTS OF PROPHECY. 


1. Enacted history, lives and events, or living prophecy. 
2. Stories of the past, or experience prophecy. 

3. Descriptions of the present, or descriptive prophecy. 
4. Pictures of the future, or predictive prophecy. 


IV. DEFINITION OF PROPHECY. 

1. “Prediction, by means of divine revelation, of any occurrence which 
was contingent, and therefore not to be foreknown by human wis- 
dom.”’ 

2. ‘Speaking of individuals under. the influence of the Spirit of God.’’ 

3. ‘* Power of expressing the will of the Word of God.” 

4. “‘Religious Instruction.” 

5. “Illustration and declaration of the principles of divine government.’’ 

V. OTHER OLD TESTAMENT MATERIAL. 
1. The Element of ‘‘ Legislation.’’* 
1) Contents and scope. 
2) Authors. 
3) History. 
4) Points of difference, as compared with “ Prophecy.” 


2 The element of ‘‘ Wisdom” or ‘‘ Philosophy.’’? 

1) Contents and scope. 

2) Authors. 

3) History. 

4) Points of difference, as compared with “ Prophecy.” 


VI. LITERATURE ON “PROPHECY.” 
i ; [This list contains only those works which are supposed to be most accessible. ] 
: Ewald, Comm. on the Prophets of the O. T.. 1., 1875, pp. 1-106. 
. 5 Kuenen, Zhe Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 1877. 
4 Reuss, Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften alten Testaments, 1881. 
Aan W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets of Israel, 1882. 
. Redford, Prophecy, its nature and evidence, 1882. 
Green, Moses and the Prophets, 1883. 


* Dillmann, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium und Joshua?, 591-690; Weli- 
hausen, Zhe History of Israel; Bissell, Origin and Structure of the Pentateuch; Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament; Green, Moses and the Prophets. 

2Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 117-24; Root, Old and New Test. Student, July, 1889, 
24-7; Driver, /utroduction, 368 ff.; Davidson, Zxfosttor, May 1880, 321 f.; Davidson, 
Proverbs, Encyc. Brit., X1X , 904-9. 
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Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, 1885. 
Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, 1886. 
Elliott, Old Testament Prophecy, 1889. 
Kirkpatrick, Zhe Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892. 
McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 1894. 
Kayser, Theologie des Alten Testaments*, 1894. 
Schlottmann, Kompendium der biblischen Theologie*, 1895. 
Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, 1895. 
R. Payne Smith, Prophecy, a preparation for Christ, 1871. 
Hengstenberg, Christology of the O.T3 4 vols., 1872-5. 
Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, 1875. 
Davison, Discourses on Prophecy, new ed., 1875. 
Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, 1876. P 
Gloag, Messianic Prophecy, 1876. ae 
Delitzsch, Messianic Prophecies, 1880. 
Leathes, Old Testament Prophecy, 1880. 
Stearns, Messianic Prophecy, 1884. 
Edersheim, Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah, 188 5. 
Schultz, O. Z. Theology, 2 vols., 1892. 
Lee, On Prophecy, 1830. 
. Turner, Thoughts on Scripture Prophecy, 1856. 
Newton, Dissertations on the Prophecies, revised by W. S. Dobson, 1883. 
Pember, The great prophecies concerning Gentiles, Jews, and the Church 
of God, 1881. 
Kellogg, Zhe Jews, or Prediction and Fulfilment, 1883. 
Keith, Evidence of the truth of the Christian Religion derived from the 
literal fulfilment of prophecy. 
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Aivs to Bible Readers. 


THE EPISTLES OF THE IMPRISONMENT. 


By ERNEST D. BuRTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


The letter to the Philippians ; the city of Philippi ; the date of the letter ,; 
repeated communication between Paul and the Philippians ; occasion of 
this letter ; its purpose and character ; analysis.— The letters to Colosse ; 
Colossians and Philemon sent together ; location of Colosse ; origin of its 
Christian community ; Onesimus and letter to Philemon ,; occasion of Colos- 
sians ; analysis.— The letter to the Ephesians; Ephesus and the church 
there ; this letter not to the Ephesians exclusively ; written at the same time 
as Colossians ; purpose of the letter ; analysis. 


THE LETTER TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


THE two Macedonian cities to which the apostle Paul wrote letters 
that are still in existence, are both associated in history and by their 
names with Philip of Macedon. Thessalonica was named by Cassander 
for his wife, who had herself been named Thessalonica by her father 
Philip, in commemoration of the victory which he gained over the 
Thessalians. Philippi was the name which Philip himself gave to the 
city which he built upon the site of the ancient Krenides. Most stu- 
dents of ancient history will think of it chiefly as the site of the battle 
in which Brutus and Cassius were defeated by Octavian and Antony, 
and the Republic of Rome finally overthrown. 

The earliest mention of this city in the New Testament is in 
1 Thess. 2:2, where Paul says, “having suffered before and been shame- 
fully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, we waxed bold in our God to 
speak unto you the gospel of God: Of the experiences at Philippi 
on his first journey through Macedonia, thus briefly referred to by the 
apostle, we have a full account in Acts, chap. 16. Indeed, Luke him- 
self was doubtless an eyewitness of these events, as is implied in his 
use of the pronoun “we” in vss. 11-18. 

The letter to the Philippians which we have in our New Testament 

+ Under this head will be published from month to month articles intended to 
furnish help in the intelligent reading of the books of the Bible as books. They will 
aim to present not so much fresh results of critical investigation as well-established 


and generally recognized conclusions. 
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was written from Rome when Paul was a prisoner there (Phil. 1: 13- 
17; 4:22). But since as late as when Paul wrote to the Romans he 
had not yet seen the capital city, it is evident that between the found- 
ing of the Philippian church, and the writing of our Philippian letters 
there lie not only all the labors of which Acts 17: 1-20: 3, and the letters 
to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Corinthians and Romans tell us, but 
the voyage to Rome as well. The long cherished hope of seeing 
Rome (Rom. 15: 22-30) has at length been realized, so far at least as 
the arrival at Rome is concerned. How he reached there Acts, chaps. 
20-28, tell us. 

But this long interval between the visit to Philippi mentioned in 1° 
Thess. 2:2 and the writing of the letter before us, was by no means one 
of silence on his part or theirs. Twice, at least, while he was still in 
Macedonia, the Philippians sent him money to Thessalonica (Phil. 
4:16) and still again when he passed beyond Macedonia, and was 
laboring in Corinth (Phil. 4:15; 2 Cor. 11:9). Is it not altogether 
probable that on each of these occasions Paul sent back some word, 
perhaps a brief letter at least, in acknowledgment of these gifts? This 
seems particularly probable in the case of the gift sent to Corinth, 
since we know that at about this time he sent a letter into Mace- 
donia, our First Thessalonians. But it was not by letters only that 
communication had been kept up between the apostle and the church. 
Twice, it seems, he had visited them. When he left Ephesus after 
writing First Corinthians, he came into Macedonia (2 Cor. 7:5 ff), and 
doubtless to Philippi, since both the convenience of following 
the main roads of travel and the desire to see the brethren whose 
relations to him had been so peculiarly close would lead him thither. 
Again, on returning from Corinth, on his way to Jerusalem for the last 
time, he stopped at Philippi (Acts 20:6). Coming still nearer to the 
time of the writing of the letter—we learn that since Paul’s arrival 
in Rome the Philippians have sent Epaphroditus to him with a gift, 
and that word has been carried back to Philippi of the sickness of 
Epaphroditus at Rome (Phil. 2:25 ff; 4:10 ff). During all these 
years, therefore, Paul has been well informed concerning the affairs of 
his brethren in Philippi. His relations to them have been, moreover, 
especially intimate and friendly. The freedom with which he accepted 
money from them, while refusing it from the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 
2:9; 2 Thess. 3:8), and the Corinthians (2 Cor. 11:7-9; concerning 
the Ephesians see Acts 20:34), testifies to his perfect confidence in 
them; and the silence of this letter concerning any serious error of 
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doctrine or life indicates that the church had been exceptionally free 
from those things which had made the “care of all the churches” 
such a burden of anxiety and responsibility to the apostle. 
The special occasion of this particular letter—perhaps the fourth 
_ that Paul wrote the Philippians—is evidently furnished by the gift 
which Epaphroditus brought, and by the fact that he, now recovered 
from his illness, is about to return to Philippi (4: 10-18; 2: 25-30). 
The gift itself Paul may already have acknowledged, since he could 
probably have done so by the same messenger who carried to Philippi 
the news of the illness of Epaphroditus. But now that Epaphroditus 
is about to return he seizes the opportunity to tell the Philippians of 
his present situation, hopes and fears, to exhort and warn and encour- 
age them, and in closing, once more to express his gratitude for their 
thoughtful remembrance of him and supply of his need. A definitely 
marked purpose controlling the whole letter is scarcely discernible. 
The dangers against which he warns are those which proceed from the 
judaizers, and from those who, going to the other extreme, perverted 
the Pauline doctrine of the sufficiency of faith either into an easy con- 
‘tentment with their present attainments, or into a still grosser justifica- 
tion of the indulgence of sin (chap 3). But this whole chapter was 
apparently introduced as an after-thought, and of the errorists to 
which it refers, we gain the impression that only those who too easily 
counted themselves perfect (3:15) are represented among the Philip- 
pians themselves; the judaizers and the sensualists constitute as yet 
only a danger from without. Aside from this, the only fault which is 
mentioned in such a way as to suggest that it existed among the Philip- 
pians is that of pride and factiousness (2:1-11; 4:2, 3), and even this 
is so lightly touched upon as to imply that it was not present to a 
serious degree. In the main the letter is simply the natural outpour- 
ing of the apostle’s heart to a church with which he has always had 
the pleasantest relations, and with which he has little fault to find. 
But if any one hastily concludes that a letter written thus without 
sharply defined and single purpose is necessarily tame and common- 
place, he will greatly err. Whether Paul ever wrote a dull and uninter- 
esting letter we do not surely know. Certain it is that the letter which 
Epaphroditus carried back to Philippi was not of that character. 
Interesting glimpses into the apostle’s situation and experiences in 
Rome, and a still more interesting revelation of some of his deepest 
thoughts concerning Christ, warm personal affection and lofty reli- 
gious aspiration, flashes of indignation against the mischief makers, and 
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tears of grief over those who pervert the doctrine of Christ, combine 


to make a letter of surpassing charm and interest. Were it the only 


Pauline letter extant we should still be able to form a fairly true picture 
of Paul, and a fairly just conception of what he believed and what he 
stood for. For its information concerning the life of the apostle and 
its light upon his character, for its contribution to a knowledge of his 
doctrinal conception of Christianity, and for its more general testi- 
mony to the history of the Apostolic Age, the letter will richly repay 
careful study. The following outline will show its course of thought : 


I, INTRODUCTION. I:I-II, 
1. Salutation. 
2. Thanksgiving and prayer for the Philippians. 1:3-II 
II. ACCOUNT OF HIS OWN AFFAIRS AND EXPECTATIONS. 1: 12-26 
III, EXHORTATIONS TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 1:27—2: 18 
1. (Closely connected with II.) To live worthily, even 
in the midst of persecutions, 1:27-30 
2. To live in unity and love, enforced by the example of 
Christ. 2:I-I1 
3. In general, to live a worthy Christian life. 2:12-18 
IV. CONCERNING TIMOTHY AND EPAPHRODITUS, and Paul’s 
own hope to come to Philippi. 2: 19-30 
[Concluding exhortations begun, but immediately broken 
off. 3:1] 
V. WARNING AGAINST THE ERROR OF THE JUDAIZERS AND 
AGAINST THE OPPOSITE ERROR OF ANTINOMIANISM. 3:2—4:1 
1. Against the Judaizers, enforced by his own experience 
and example. 3:2-11 
2. Disclaimer of the (Antinomian) error that the begin- 
ning of salvation is also its end. 3212-16 
3. Against a self-indulgent (Antinomian) manner of life. 3:17-21 
4. Concluding exhortation to stand fast in the Lord. 4:1 
VI. VARIOUS EXHORTATIONS. 4:2-9 
1. To Christian unity. 4:2, 3 
2. To Christian joy and trust. 434-7 
3. To all virtue. 4:8, 9 
VII. THANKS FOR THE GIFT OF THE PHILIPPIANS. 4: 10-20 
VIII. ConcLusion: Salutations and benediction. 4:21-23 


THE LETTERS TO COLOSS&. 
Several circumstances combine to indicate that the letter to Phile- 
mon and that to the Colossians were sent at the same time and to the 
same place. Thus both were written when Paul was a prisoner (Philem. 
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1:1; Col. 4:10, 18); in both he joins the name of “Timothy the 
brother” with his own in the salutation; in both he sends the saluta- 
tions of Aristarchus, Mark, Epaphras, Luke, and Demas (Philem. 23 ; 
Col. 4:10-1 4); in the letter to Philemon, Archippus is joined with 
Philemon in the address, and Col. 4:17 it is implied that he is in 
Colosse ; and, what is most conclusive, Onesimus accompanies both 
letters, and is distinctly designated as a Colossian (Philem. 10; Col. 
4:9). We have, therefore, in this case two letters to Colossz, one to 
the whole Christian community, the other to a single man on private 
business. 

Where was Colossz, and what were Paul’s relations to the Colos- 
sians? Of the four rivers of some importance which empty into the 
Egean Sea from Asia Minor, the southernmost is the Mzander, near 
the mouth of which lies Miletus. Some ninety miles from the sea it 
receives the waters of its tributary, the Lycus. On‘the banks of the 
Lycus, twenty miles or so from its junction with the Mzander, in the 
uplands of the province of Asia, lay the ancient Phrygian city of 
Colosse. Its neighbors, Laodicea and Hierapolis, are both mentioned 
in Paul’s letter to the Colossians (2:1; 4:13, 15). Had Paul not been 
constrained to change the plan which he had formed for the second 
missionary journey (Acts 16:6) he would probably have visited all these 
cities at that time; for one of the main roads from Pisidian Antioch 
to Ephesus ran through the Lycus Valley. But though he neither then 
nor later labored personally in these cities (Col. 2:1), it was doubtless 
through the indirect influence of his work in Ephesus that the Colos- 
sian church was founded (Acts 19:10, 26). Among the members of 
this Christian community were Archippus, who had somewhere, prob- 
ably in Ephesus, been associated with Paul in Christian service (Col. 
4:18; Philem. 1); Epaphras, who seems to have been chiefly instru- 
mental in preaching the gospel in Colosse (Col. 4:12; 1:6, 7); and 
Philemon, at whose house the Christians or a portion of them were 
accustomed to assemble (Philem. 1). Probably all of these had been 
converted under Paul’s influence (Col. 1:7 ; Philem. 2, 19), perhaps at 
Ephesus. 

The letter to Philemon tells plainly the story of its occasion. 
Onesimus, a runaway slave of Philemon, had drifted to the city of 
Paul’s imprisonment, Cesarea, or. more probably Rome, and coming 
under the apostle’s influence was converted. Paul sends him back to 
his master, but with him a letter to Philemon, in which, with infinite 
tact and most gracious courtesy, he bids Philemon receive the runaway 
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no longer as a slave, but asa brother beloved. Nothing could more 
beautifully illustrate the skill and gentleness of Paul, or the way in 
which the principles of Christianity softened and mollified those harsh 
institutions of ancient life for the full abolition ot which the time had 
not yet come. 

The occasion of the letter to the Colossians also appears, though 
somewhat less clearly than in the case of that to Philemon, in the letter 
itself. Epaphras had brought Paul word of “the love in the Spirit” 
of the Colossians (1:8). But from the same source, or from some 
other, Paul had evidently learned of certain men who had been dis- 


seminating false teaching among them (2:8 ff). This leaven of false : 


teaching must have been in part Jewish and legalistic, as the reference 
to circumcision, new moons and Sabbath days (2:11, 16) implies, yet 
was characterized also by philosophical speculation (2:8), the worship 
of angels (2:18), and asceticism (2: 20-23). Whether these new ele- 
ments were also of Jewish origin, or whether they reveal the influence 
of Greek thinking is not easy to determine. But whatever the source 
of this new teaching, it is evident that the tendency was to rob Christ 
of his preéminent place as the perfect revelation of God, the all- 
sufficient Saviour, the head of the church. To check these errors 
before they assume serious dimensions is plainly the chief purpose of 
the letter. The first chapter emphasizes the corrective truths, setting 
forth the exalted nature and office of Christ and the sufficiency 
of his work, and the latter part of the letter adds practical exhorta- 
tions ; but it is the second chapter that most clearly reflects the situa- 
tion which the letter is intended to meet, and furnishes the key for the 
understanding of the whole. The plan of the letter is somewhat as 
follows : 
I, SALUTATION. eye 
II. PERSONAL PORTION OF THELETTER: The apostle’s rela- 
tion to his readers, his thanksgiving, prayer, sufferings for 
them, and deep interest in them, with which is also blended 
exalted description of the office and nature of Christ, and 


of salvation in him. 1:3—2:5 
1. The thanksgiving for the faith and love of his readers. 1:3-8 
2. Prayer for them, passing into description of Christ 

according to his nature and office. 1:9-23 
3. The apostle’s sufferings on their behalf and his office as 

a minister of the gospel. 1: 24-29 


4. His deep interest in his readers and other Christians not 
personally known to him. 221-5 
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III. DocTRINAL PORTION OF THE LETTER, Warning against 
the false teachers who, by philosophy, would lead them 


from Christ. 2: 6-23 
IV. HORTATORY PORTION OF THE LETTER. 3:1—4:6 
1. Exhortation to live a heavenly life on earth. 3:1-4 
2. To put away the earthly deeds of the unrenewed nature. 3:5-I1 
3. To put on the things which belong to God. 3:12-17 
4. Respecting domestic relations. 3:18—4:1 
5. Prayer and other Christian duties. 4:2-6 
V. CONCLUSION. 4:7-18 
1. Concerning Tychicus and Onesimus. 4:7-9 
2. Salutations from those with him. 4: 10-14 

3. Salutations to brethren at Colossz and instructions con- 
cerning the reading of the letter. 4: 15-17 
4. Signature and benediction. 4:18 


THE LETTER TO THE EPHESIANS. 


At the mouth of the river Cayster, on the western coast of Asia 
Minor, almost directly across the AXxgean Sea from Corinth, was the 
ancient city of Ephesus. Admirably situated for commerce, both by 
sea and by land, the capital of the Roman province of Asia, the seat 
of the world-famous Temple of Diana, it was next to Rome itself the 
most important city in which Christianity was planted in the life- 
time of Paul. 

‘The letters of Paul are singularly silent concerning his work in 
Ephesus. Aside from two passing allusions to it in 1 Cor. (15:32; 
16:8) he never mentions it in any letter preceding the one now before 
us. What we know of the early history of the church we learn from 
the book of Acts. Though there were Christians in Ephesus before Paul 
entered upon his labors there on his third missionary journey, yet it 
was doubtless due chiefly to these labors that there grew up in this 
great city a strong Christian church, and that Christianity obtained a 
strong foothold in the province of Asia (Acts, chap. 19 and 20: 17-35). 

But was the letter known as the Epistle to the Ephesians really 
addressed to this church in Ephesus with which Paul lived and labored 
for more than two years? Most of the manuscripts, indeed, contain 
the words “at Ephesus” in 1:1. Yet three of the most trustworthy 
manuscripts omit these words, and there is other ancient evidence 
against them. This external evidence and the absence of personal 
references and of that tone of intimacy which so strongly characterizes 
all the letters of the apostle to the churches with which he had labored, 
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has led many to conclude, probably rightly, that it was a circular letter 
addressed to a group of churches with most of which Paul had no per- 
sonal acquaintance. It is not, however, necessary to exclude Ephesus 
from the list of churches addressed, since a circular letter must evidently 
be written upon the plane, so to speak, upon which all the churches 
addressed stand in common. 

The fact that the same messenger, Tychicus, accompanied both this 
letter and that to the Colossians, and is in both commended in almost 
identical words (Col. 4:7, 8; Eph. 6:21, 22), together with the strong 
similarity of the two letters in other respects, makes it practically cer- 
tain that this letter was sent at the same time with the two to Colosse. 
Indeed, it is more than possible that this is the letter referred to in 
Col. 4:16 which the Colossians were to get from Laodicea and read. 

And this fact respecting the time of writing may furnish us a clue 
to the occasion and purpose of the letter. Paul was sending two letters 
to Colosse. The messenger would naturally pass through Ephesus, 
and near to other cities in which there were Gentile Christian churches, 
indirectly the product of the apostle’s labors. Here then was a favor- 
able opportunity to address to them words calculated to strengthen 
their faith and build them up in knowledge and Christian character. 
There is, indeed, a noticeable absence of any reference to the false 
teaching of which the Colossian letter speaks, and this undoubtedly 
indicates that the error was not as yet widespread. Neither is any 
other error of doctrine or of life directly criticised. The Ephesian 
letter is positive and constructive, not polemical or even distinctly cor- 
rective. It reminds us in this respect of the first chapter of the Colos- 
sian letter, though the range of thought is wider in the Ephesian than 
in the Colossian letter. 

While, therefore, the sending of the Colossian letter may have 
suggested the sending of this also, and while the thoughts called 
forth in the correction of the Colossian error seem to have given color 
to the encyclical epistle also, its purpose is not identical with that of 
Colossians, but somewhat broader and more general. Possibly we may 
discern two influences at work, and giving character to the writing. 
First, we must recognize the movement of the apostle’s own thought. 
Both the Colossian and the Ephesian letter, the latter especially, show 
that he has been dwelling on the loftiest and broadest themes of Chris- 
tian thought. He has risen above the controversies of the hour; 
Christ and his church are seen in their relation to the eternal divine 
plan, that plan itself seems spread out before his eyes. The purpose 
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of God, formed from eternal ages, now revealed as never before, 
destined to be fulfilled in ages to come; the Son of God, in whom 
dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in whom it is the 
divine purpose to sum up all things ; the universal church, which is the 
body of Christ, and includes both Jews and Gentiles ; the ideal of per- 
fect Christian character to be attained through Christ in us —these are 
the themes that -have occupied his thought. The very thinking of 
these thoughts would carry with it for him the desire to share them 
and their uplifting power with his brethren, and would impel him to 
seize the opportunity afforded by the going of Tychicus to Asia to 
write them down in a letter for these distant fellow believers. 

But an additional motive reénforcing this impulse may well have 
been furnished by the situation at Colosse. Though the Colossian 
error is as yet confined to Colossz or to its immediate vicinity, so that 
it would be unwise to make any definite reference to it in a circular let- 
ter, yet the very existence of it would remind the apostle how subject to 
the attack of error all the churches are, and would impel him to do 
what he could to prepare them against every form of false teaching. 
A letter having that purpose must necessarily be general in character ; 
yet if one was to be written what could it better contain than an 
exposition upon a broad and lofty plane of the glories of salvation in 
Christ—a salvation provided in the eternal counsel of God, rich with 
present blessings, pure and high in its moral teachings, most glorious 
in its hopes and promises for the future, even for the ages to come? 
Nor is there altogether lacking a hint that he has somewhat specially 
in mind the danger that the Colossian heresy itself will spread. The 
heart of that error was too low a conception of the nature and office of 
Christ; and this letter, like that to the Colossians, exalts Christ, 
showing how the whole plan of salvation centers in him. 

If the Christians of Asia can be made to see the glories of salva- 
tion in Christ, if they can gain something of Paul’s own vision of the 
unsearchable riches in Christ, and can perceive that they are truly in 
Christ and in him only, then there is little danger that any teaching, 
though coming with the specious names of philosophy and asceticism, 
will be able to seduce them from the gospel which they have heard 
and accepted. With some such thought and purpose, we may believe, 
the apostle wrote this remarkable letter to the churches of Asia; least 
personal of all his letters, telling us little either concerning the apostle’s 
own situation or that of his readers, but giving us the broadest view of 
Christianity, as it appeared to Paul, of anything that we have from his 
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pen. Such passages as Rom. 11:33-36; 16:25-27; Phil. 2:5-11; 
Col. 1:9-29 have shown the apostle’s capacity for this sort of writing, 
but no other letter furnishes so long-sustained an example of it. The 
apostle himself almost disappears from view, leaving us face to face 
with this wonderfully uplifting and broadening view of Christ and the 
salvation that isin him. The following analysis is an attempt to show 
the course of thought of the letter : 


ANALYSIS. 
I. SALUTATION. 


II. A DESCRIPTION OF SALVATION IN CHRIST, expressed in 
praise, thanksgiving, prayer, reminder ; laying emphasis on 
the eternal purpose of God, on the richness of salvation, 
on the supremacy of Christ over all things, and | on the 


unity of the church in Christ. 1:3—2:22 
1. Ascription of praise to God for the blessings of salva- 
tion in Christ. 1:3-14 


2. Thanksgiving for the faith of those to whom the letter 
is sent, and prayer for them that they may know the 


riches of this salvation. I: 15-23 
3. Reminds his readers how great a change has been 
wrought for them by the life-giving grace of God. 2:I-10 


4. Reminds them of their former state of separation from 

Christ, and declares that in Christ all former distinc- 

tions between Jew and Gentile are abolished, both being 
reconciled in one body unto God through the Cross. 2: 11-22 

III. TRANSITION TO THE HORTATORY PORTION OF THE LET- 

TER: the apostle’s right to pray for them and exhort them, 


and his prayer for them. chap. 3 

1, The stewardship given to him for them— The mystery 
of Christ which has been revealed to him. 3:1-13 

2. The prayer for them that they may know the fulness 
of blessing in Christ. 3:14-I9 
3. Doxology. 3:20, 21 
IV. HORTATORY PORTION OF THE LETTER. 4: I—6:20 
1. To maintain unity in Christ. 4: 1-16 

2. To forsake the old impure heathen life and put on the 
new man. 4:17-24 

3. Warning against falsehood, anger, theft, malice, evil- 
speaking. 4:25-32 

4. Exhortation to love, and warning nomen uncleanness 
and covetousness. 5:1-14 


5. Exhortation to be wise and sober. 5: 15-21 
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6. Concerning domestic relations. 
a. On the relations of husband and wife as parallel 
to that of Christ and the church. 
6. On the relations of parents and children. 
c. On those of master and servants. 
7. Concluding exhortation to put on the whole armor of 
God. 
V. CONCLUSION. 
1. Concerning Tychicus. 
2. Final Benediction. 


Coin of Ephesus. 


5:22—6:9 


5: 22-33 
6:1-4 
6:5-9 


6: 10-20 
6:21-24 
6:21, 22 
6:23, 24 
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Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


Comparative-Religion at Yale.—Dr. Arthur Fairbanks of Yale University 
offers this year the following courses in Comparative Religion to the Graduate 
Department: ‘The History of Religion,” an’ introductory course in which 
the religions of India and Persia are made the basis of the work; ‘The 
Beginnings of Religion,” in which two or three types of religion among unciv- 
ilized tribes are studied to show the forms which religion may assume in the 
lowest stages of civilization, and questions arising in connection with these 
studies are taken up; “Semitic Religion,” with special reference to the 
religion of Israel; ‘Inscriptions relating to the Greek Religion;’”’ ‘Greek 
Worship and Belief,” being readings from Pausanias with lectures. Dr. Fair- 
banks offers in addition courses of University Extension lectures on ‘“ The 
*Greek Gods in Art and Worship” and “The Immortality of the Soul and 
Greek Ideas of the Future Life,” with illustrations. It is most gratifying to 
friends of this new science to know that it is so worthily represented at Yale 
University. 


WHAT DID THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
ACCOMPLISH ? 


A daily newspaper of Chicago published on September 27, 1895,—the 
second anniversary of the Parliament of Religion,—a symposium of opinions 
from eminent men in literature and religion as to its results. Some of the 


opinions are worthy of notice by a wider circle than that which they originally 
reached. 


Dr. J. H. BARROws, the oganizer and chairman of the Parliament wrote: 


“Among the interesting effects of the world’s parliament of religions | 
may mention the following: The emphasizing of the spiritual forces in history 
at the time of a great material exhibition; the setting forth of the ethical and 
some of the other unities in the religions of the world; the gaining of truer 
and more sympathetic views on ethnic religions; the demonstration of the 
unity of the great churches of christendom on many of the vital questions of 
belief; the diffusion of a vast amount of information, through the literature 
of the parliament, in regard to the world’s religions; a more intelligent inter- 
est in Christian missions and the growing conviction that they need to be 
conducted with wider knowledge and larger sympathy; the building of the 
Haskell Oriental Museum; the establishment of two lectureships, one in Chi- 
cago and the other in Calcutta, having for their purpose the discussion of the 
relations of Christianity with the other faiths; the breaking down of many 
barriers of prejudice between men of opposing opinions; the world-wide dis- 
cussion of the problems of comparative religion ; the rapid issue of new books 
bearing on this theme; the increasing interest in the reunion of christendom ; 
the growing belief that men ought codperate more generally for common good 
ends.” 
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The opinion of PROFESSOR C. M. TYLER, professor of Religion in Cornell 
University was that 

“It was a colossal advance toward the final synthesis of religious 
opinions upon the oasis of essential Christianity. A Christian philosophy 
of religion, which still incorporate all that is divine in the ethnic con- 
sciousness, win the respect of all peoples outside of christendom, and 
secure an audience for the message of Christ is now made to be not a distant 
reality. To bring the earnest seekers of religious truth together from all 
lands into such a parliament to unite in the Lord’s prayer was perhaps the 
sublimest event since the advent, and the mutual respect begotten of such a 
personal contact, of comparison of beliefs and hopes, and of an intellectual 
ascent to a higher recognition of the fellowhood of God, has done more than 
the work of centuries in leveling barriers which have separated the nations. 
The atmosphere has been charged with electric sympathy.” 

REv. J. S. CHANDLER, missionary at Madura, So. India, thought that reli- 
gions ‘must be tested by the actual life and character of the followers of each 
religion, and their capacity for overcoming the sins that hinder their growth 
into the likeness to God. I think the parliament failed in supplying any tests 
of these higher functions of religions. It has done good in India, but the 
undue praise given to it and the exaggerated claims made for it have tended to 
belittle the power of the new life in Christ.” 

To PROFESSOR JOHN BAScoM the value of the Parliament lay in the fact 
that “It brought together those who could offer in their most vital forms the 
faiths of the world, and enabled us to measure the spiritual forces operative 
among men. This knowledge was necessary for a successful propagation of 
Christianity, and the Parliament furnished it. It also imparted a new sense 
to the spiritual world and God’s methods in that world, which is clearly mani- 
fest in broader views.” 

Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE said: “The Parliament of Religions was 
a good plan as an agent in checkmating bigotry. [ do not think any special 
speeches were of remarkable value. It is the exhibition of the possibility of 
‘together’ which seems to me important.” 

PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of Auburn Seminary, found the impor- 
tance of the Parliament in its proclamation of Christianity. 

“I know of no other event for several decades that has so clearly pub- 
lished the challenge of Christianity to the other religions, and to the human 
reason and conscience. There is a sense in which Christianity is hostile to all 
other religions, and a sense in which what we call evangelical Christianity is 
hostile to the forms of Christianity we call less pure; but this does not change 
the obligation of evangelical Christianity to understand and correctly weigh 
the other religions. In helping to this understanding the Parliament has been 
of value.” 

The statement of PROFESSOR JAMES DRUMMOND, of Oxford, emphasized 
the tendency illustrated by the Parliament. 

“It showed that a deep undercurrent of change had been in progress in the 
modes of thought, and still more, perhaps, in the sentiments with which the 
various religions have been regarded by theiradherents. If no immediate and 
palpable results are visible, still we cannot doubt that that remarkable expression 
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of one of the most hopeful tendencies of our time has revived and encouraged 
many a quiet worker and opened new channels of divine influence in many 
countries. We cannot determine the energy of spiritual things by weight and 
balance, but we can see more clearly than before that the spirit of God is 
working in the hearts of man.” 


Count A. BERNSTORFF, Of Berlin, wrote: ‘‘ The lesson of the Parliament 
and its abiding results is religious tolerance. Representatives of Christian 
denominations, Mohammedans, Buddhists and adherents of other faiths were 
accorded the same privileges. We showed to the world that Christians need 
fear no comparison or discussion with other religions.” 

PROFESSOR FRANCIS BROWN of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
wrote in the same vein : 


“The comparisons instituted were such as a confident and conquering 
religion like Christianity need not fear to challenge; the spectacle of such a 
challenge was inspiring, and the results have been instructive. I am sure that 
while the Christian progress of the next decade needs to be no less zealous 
and devotedly spiritual than hitherto, it needs also to command a wide out- 
look, to exhibit a profound sympathy and to expect various differences in 
externals and nonessentials, as developed by-the habits and capacities of 
various peoples.” 


A somewhat more unfavorable view was presented by BISHOP CHENEY of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church. 


“T believe that while the Congresses of the Parliament of Religions may have 
had some influence in bringing the different branches of the Christian church 
into a better understanding, yet its attempt to place such religions as Buddhism, 
Confucianism and Mohammedanism on the same level with Christianity has 
in my estimation by no means tended to advance the cause of the Christian 
religion.” 

RaBBI Emi G. HIRSCH of Chicago was most pessimistic. 

“We met and had a good time, and that is about all there is of it. The 
churches are no nearer together than they were, and no faith so far as I know 
has been in the least modified. It is true that interest in ethnic religions has 
been aroused, but I think that that interest is chiefly of the curiosity order. I 
doubt if the Oriental faiths will have any special influence on the Occidental 
religions.” 

BisHop AMES of the African Methodist Church was much more enthusi- 
astic. He wrote that 


“ Nothing that has occurred since Martin Luther appeared before the Diet at 
Worms and laid the foundations of religious liberty and set the forces of Prot- 
estantism in motion can compare in any degree with what the Parliament of 
Religions that was held in Chicago in 1893 has accomplished. It has taught 
the world the great lesson of religious toleration and brought the representa- 
tive children of God to sit down and feast at the same table in harmony and 
in peace. The teachers and philosophers of the Orient returned to their 
homes convinced that Christianity is superior to all of the natural religions in 
solving the mysterious problems of matter, of the world, of man, of sin, and 
of the final destiny of man.” 


Thus wise men differ about this event now in the past as they differed in their 
prophecies when it was yet in the future. The Parliament is still an enigma. 


and Discovery. 


THE MOABITE STONE." 


The Inscription of Mesha, known as the Moabite Stone, was discovered in 
1869 by the German missionary Klein, while on a visit to the land of Moab. 
[ As in the case of the Tel el-Amarna Tables, the Hittite Monument in the 
| swamp near Zenjirli and many other finds, the information as to its existence 
| : and location was received at the hands of the Arabs. Klein was led by his 


Arab guide to Dibhan, the ancient Dibon, and there he found a sée/e of black 
basalt about four feet long and two feet wide, on which was engraved a 
Pheenician inscription of thirty-four lines. Klein did not appreciate the 
importance of the discovery at the time, but, on his return to his headquarters 
in Jerusalem, he reported his find to the Prussian Consul. A little later, 
Warren, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, was notified of the find, but he 
made no attempt to secure it, because he learned that the Prussian Consul 
had already entered into negotiations for its purchase. 
— Early in the following year, Clermont-Ganneau, of the French Consulate 
: in Jerusalem, learned that the stone was still lying at Dibhan, and, as is the 
a case now with the Hittite monuments at Carchemish, exposed to the weather. 
He sent natives to take squeezes and, if possible, to purchase it. The Germans 
had already an option on the stone for £80, but Clermont-Ganneau offered as 
much as £375. This rivalry between the German and French consuls excited 
the avarice of both the Arabs and the Turkish officials. The former, fearing 
the Turks would secure the whole sum, poured water upon the stone, put a 
fire under it, and thus broke it into numerous pieces which they distributed * 
among themselves. Many of these pieces have been collected and joined 
_ together by Clermont-Ganneau with the aid of the imperfect squeezes made by 
the Arabs working under his direction. As thus restored it is now in the 
Louvre. 
The language of this inscription is very closely related to the Hebrew, 
differing from it only dialectically. Driver summarizes the most important 


* Compare (1) Sayce, Zhe Higher Criticism and the Monuments, Chapter VIIL., for 
a popular account of the discovery, NEUBAUER’S translation,taken from Zhe Records 
of the Past, new series, Vol. II., pp. 194 sg., and a discussion of the contents; SMEND 
and Socin, Die Jnschrift des Koinigs Mesa von Moab (Munich, 1886) for the best 
treatment of the text; and (3) Driver, Motes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel, Appendix, pp. 1xxxv.—xciv., for the text,a translation and critical commentary. 
Driver gives also the most important literature on the subject. The popular account 
here given is taken, for the most part, from Sayce. 
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The Moabite Stone.—The Lighter Portions are Restorations. 
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The Moabite Inscription in Modern Hebrew Characters.—Reproduced from 
Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. 
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TRANSLATION. 


I am Mesha‘ son of Chemoshmelek, king of Moab, the Da- 

-ibonite. My father reigned over Moab for 30 years, and J reign- 

-ed after my father. And I made this high place for Chémdsh in QRHH, a high 
place of sal- 

-vation, because he had saved me from all the kings (?), and because he had let 
me see my pleasure on all them that hated me. Omr- 

-i was king ove: Israel, and he afflicted Moab for many days, because Chemosh 
was angry with his la- 

-nd. And his son succeeded him; and he also said, I will afflict Moab. In my 
days said he th[us;] 

but I saw my pleasure on him, and on his house, and Israel perished with an 
everlasting destruction. And Omri took possession of the [la- 


. -nd of Mehédeba, and it (i. e. Israel) dwelt therein, during his days, and half his 


son’s days, forty years; but [resto-] 


. -red it Chemosh in my days. And J built Ba‘al-Me‘on, and I made in it the 


reservoir (?); and I built 
Oiryathén, And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of “Ataroth from of old; 
‘and built for himself the king of I- 


. srael ‘Ataroth. And I fought against the city, and took it. And I slew all the 


[people’of] 


. the city, a gazingstock unto Chemosh, and unto Moab. And I brought back (or, 


took captive) thence the altar-hearth of Davdoh (?), and I drag- 


. -ged it before Chemosh in Qeriyyoth. And I'settled therein the men of SHRN, and 


the men of 


. MHRTH. And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. And I 


. went by night, and fought against it from the break of dawn until noon. And I too- 
. -k it, and slew the whole of it, 7000 men and..... , and women, and . 


. -s, and maid-servants: for I had devoted it to ‘Ashtor-Chémdsh. And I took 


thence the [ves-] 


. -sels of YAHWEH, and I dragged them before Chemosh. And the king of Israel 


had built 


. Yahaz, and abode in it, while he fought against me. But Chemosh drave him out 


from before me; and 
I took of Moab 200 men, even all its chiefs; and I led them up against Yahaz, 
and took it 


. to add it unto Daibon. I built QRHH, the wall of Ye‘arim (or, of the Woods), and 


the wall of 


. the Mound. And I built its gates, and I built its towers. And 
. I built the king’s palace, and I made the two reser[voirs(?) for wa]ter in the 


midst of 
the city. And there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in QRHH. And I 
said to all the people, Make 


. you every man a cistern in his house. And I cut out the cutting for QRHH with 


the help of prisoner- 


. [-s of] Israel. I built ‘Aro‘er, and I made the highway by the Arnon. 
. I built Beth-Bamoth, for it was pulled down. I built Bezer, for ruins 


. [had it become. And the chie]fs of Daibon were fifty, for all Daibon was obedient 


(to me), And I reign- 


. -ed [over] an hundred [chiefs] in the cities which I added to the land. And I 


buil- 


. -t Mehédé[b]a, and Beth-Diblathén, and Beth-Ba‘al-Me‘on; and I took there the 


sheep-grazers(?), 


sheep of the land. And as for Horonén, there dwelt therein ...... 


Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against Horonén. 


{and] it in my days. And I went up thenceto..... 
And 


1 Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. 
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historical features of the inscription as follows: ‘“(1) The re-conquest of 
Moab by Omri; (2) the fact that Mesha’s revolt took place in the middle of 
Ahab’s reign, not after his death (as stated, 2 Kings 1:1); (3) particulars of 
the wars by which Moab regained its independence; (4) The extent of country 
occupied and fortified by Mesha; (5) the manner and terms in which the 
authority of Chemosh, the national deity of Moab, is recognized by Mesha; 
(6) the existence of a sanctuary of Yahweh at Nebo; (7) the state of civiliza- 
tion and culture which had been reached by Moab at the end of the tenth 
century B.C.” R. F. H. 


It is generally believed that the image of Jesus Christ on the crucifix is not 
found earlier than the sixth century of our era. Yet a crucifix had once been 
drawn in the third century by the hand of a pagan. Inthe year 1857 P. 

Garrucci found a mock crucifix on the wall 

¥ in the ruins of the imperial palaces on the 

* Palatine hill in Rome, and it is now pre- 

served in the Museo Kircheriano. It 

represents a crucified man with the head 

of an ass or a horse, a human figure kneel- 

ing before it, together with the inscription : 

pa E oéBere (for Oebv: Alex- 


ZA ( N e) 4 amenos worships (his) god. The cross has 


the form of a T as found usually; on the 

€; horizontal bar was commonly nailed the 

en E tablet (tfu/us, airta, Dio Cassius) giving 

ALE O NX information as to the cause of the execu- 

tion. The feet of the executed were sup- 

ported by another small horizontal bar at 

the bottom of the cross (the suppedaneum). The picture probably shows also the 

stool (eguudeus) upon which the condemned was seated while the executioners 

nailed him to the cross (see Justin Martyr, Dia/. cum Tryph., 91, etc.). Our 

picture does not show whether the condemned was tied to or nailed on the 

cross ; he appears to be dressed with a short tunic, something rather unusual. 

Schaff’s attempts to locate and date an event that gave rise to this caricature 

(Church History II., 272), are to be treated with great caution. 

W. M.-A. 
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Synopses of Lmportant Hrticles. 


Dip Amos APPROVE THE CALF-WORSHIP AT BETHEL? By PROFESSOR L. 
B. Paton, in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XII1I1., 1894. Pp. 80-go. 

The “exilian editor” of Kings (1 Kings 12 : 28-30) declares that the calf- 
worship of Bethel was a sin, though he recognizes that it was not Jeroboam's 
intention to apostatize from the worship of Jehovah, and that the calf-worship 
which is condemned was a real Jehovah-worship. Not Elijah, or Elisha, or 
Jehu attacked it. The ten tribes regarded themselves throughout their his- 


tory as Jehovah-worshipers. Amos does not denounce the calves. Did he . 


then approve of this cult? So some scholars infer from his silence. The 
argument against this inference is as follows: (1) Hosea denounces calf- 
worship vehemently and uncompromisingly as idolatry. Can he who is so 
closely related to Amos in time and spiritual sympathy as well as literary 
dependence have taken this step independently of his predecessor? Hardly. 
(2) Amos asserted the more fundamental fact which involved condemnation 
of the calf-worship, viz., that the God worshiped at Bethel was not Jehovah 
at all. The popular idea of Jehovah was that he was the tutelary god of 
Israel who would always protect his people, could be appeased by sacrifices, 
and whose “day” would bring Israel glory. Amos set over against this idea 
of Jehovah as national god the conception of “ Jehovah of hosts,” by which 
he meant Jehovah as ruler of the universe. Such passages teaching the uni- 
versal causality of God as 3:6; 4:13; 5:8; 9:5, 6 cannot be set aside as 
glosses. They are the keystone of the argument, the thoughts that lift Amos 
above his age and gave him therefore a message to his age. In opposing 
Israel's particularistic idea of Jehovah he went so far as to deny that they were 
worshiping the real Jehovah. Such passages as 8:14; 5:4f; 4:4 f show 
that the Bethel cult in his eyes was apostacy from Jehovah. Similar passages 
are 1:2; 9:1-4. (3) Therefore, in the condemnation of the fundamental 
idea of that Israelitish religion Amos condemned implicitly every detail of 
that religion, hence calf-worship along with the rest. Hosea’s primary thought 
is like that of Amos, and even his denunciation of calf-worship is incidental, a 
mere detail of his more essential indictment of the central element of the 
system. 


This is a very ingenious application of the argument from silence. There are 
some people who are very much afraid of this argument, as though it were universally 
invalid and worthless. But here Mr. Paton turns it very cleverly against those who 
are commonly denounced for their employment of it; or rather he makes it yield an 
opposite result, Yet the article is not altogether convincing. One feels that single 
expressions of Amos are interpreted too rigidly, and that the general attitude of the 
prophet is not that which the proper interpretation of these passages implies. Do the 
sermons of Amos convey in general the impression that he was addressing a people 
who had, in his opinion, substituted some other god for Jehovah? It is not by any 
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means so clear as our author asserts. Another very important consideration, mentioned 
by the author himself, but its import left unobserved, is that the exilian author of 
Kings did not regard this calf-worship as anything but Jehovah-worship. If exilic 
prophets Amos and Hosea held the high view claimed by the author, it was a signifi- 
cant regress made by the exilian prophet-historian. However that difficulty may be 
explained, it seems to us that Amos neglected to condemn calf-worship, not because 
he approved of it, nor because he regarded the whole Israelitish religion as heathenish, 
but because there were other abominations of Jehovah-worship in Israel which 
impressed him more deeply, other reforms required which appealed to him more 
strongly. Cf W.R. Smith, 7ke Prophets of Israel, p. 176. In other words, the con- 
clusion of our author is valid, though his method of arriving at it is unsatisfactory. 
G. S. G. 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST. By REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D., 
D.D., in his recent book Doctrine and Life, pp. 105-121. 


The person of Jesus Christ is the great miracle of history. It is at once the 
mystery and the glory of the religion which is called by his name. Supreme 
and solitary, Christ stands among men, towering above all others. Yet his 
superiority to all other men does not involve a separateness from them in 
interest and sympathy. He is most closely identified with his fellows; he is 
ideally, intensely human. He is elevated above other men just because he 
represents humanity in its perfection, because in him we behold our common 
human nature dignified and glorified by the disclosure of its divine origin and 
destiny. 

We must approach the character of Christ from this human side. We 
must look upon him as he is presented to us in the clear light of the gospels, 
and must listen to the words which he speaks to us concerning God and our- 
selves. He seems to have made it his first concern to induce men to accept 
his idea of God and his principles of human living, rather than to adopt any 
particular view of his own personality. A critical, comparative study of the 
gospels leads to the conclusion that he was very slow to announce himself as 
the Messiah, and that he wished to avoid exciting too keen an interest in the 
discussion of the nature of his person. His characteristic truths, however, 
concerning God and man and duty, he was always urging upon the minds of 
men. Hecertainly made important claims respecting his person and mission ; 
but he seemed willing to let these claims take care of themselves, if only men 
would repent of sin, believe in God, and try to live lives of unselfish love. 
His ideal of life is the highest possible—likeness to God himself; and his 
interpretation of life’s true meaning opens to the spirit of man a large, free 
world of thought and achievement. While he had the keenest sense of what 
was sinful and wrong, he never in any way implied that he was personally 
conscious of sin. His marvelous knowledge of the human heart and char- 
acter excludes the supposition that he did not know himself. He was con- 
scious of perfect holiness of motive and action, of perfect harmony in purpose 
and desire with the will of God. 
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When we approach the character of Jesus, we see at once that there is 
something absolutely unique about it. It is peculiar just because it possesses 
no “peculiarities.” None of the words which designate a peculiar type of 
man are applicable to him. Wonderfully energetic, patient and persevering, 
yet no enthusiast ; wonderfully calm, quiet, and even reserved, yet no recluse. 
All other qualities of the truest manhood belong to him, but are set in perfect 
equipoise with what we are accustomed to call the opposite qualities. In Jesus 
it is no special quality or qualities which attract attention, but the rounded 
completeness of the whole character. The ideal character is found only in 
the complete, symmetrical development of the total man. This completeness 


of character we see in Jesus when we consider the harmony of will and , 


emotion, of firmness and tenderness, which always characterized his life. The 
completeness of Jesus’ life is also seen in the fact that in him appears no 
single, local, or national type of character, but the “universal man.” Of 
Jewish peculiarities and prejudices we find nothing whatever in him. His 
sympathies are in no degree limited by any boundaries of country or limits of 
time. They are as wide as the race—as wide as the interests, needs and sins 
of mankind. Also, in Jesus were blended the qualities which are most truly 
‘womanly with those which are considered distinctly masculine. 

It is these facts—the elevation of the teaching of Jesus, the dignity of his 
person, his sinlessness, and positive completeness of character— which, in 
connection with the special claims which he makes, give rise to the problem 
of his unique personality. We cannot wonder that the church has asserted 
that Jesus Christ was more than a man; that no possible compound of mere 
human qualities could produce such a character. Hence arose the formula- 
tion of the doctrine that Jesus Christ mysteriously united in himself both 
divinity and humanity. This mystery has been accepted and cherished by the 
greater part of the Christian world, not because the mind was able to construe 
or resolve it, but because the facts of Christ’s teaching, person, and claims 
were held to require it, and because it was believed to be attested by his 
power in human life and history. That God should reveal himself through an 
incarnation in humanity is, indeed, an unparalleled mystery, but is not without 
some confirmation from analogy. God reveals himself in all his works, and 
especially in man, who is, in a special sense, kindred in his moral nature to 
God, and in whom God is believed by all religious minds to make himself felt 
and known. The moral likeness of man to God suggests the possibility of the 
incarnation. If, now, the Trinitarian conception of the divine nature be 
adopted, there remains no formidable barrier to the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the incarnation. Iam convinced that if we can separate the problem of 
the method of the incarnation from the considerations which favor the facé, 
and can frankly admit that the former is an absolute mystery, we shall find 
that the idea of the incarnation will commend itself as both fitting into the 
process of biblical revelation, and as answering to the demands of man’s 
religious nature in general, and to the verdict of the Christian consciousness in 

particular. We ¥. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


Although many of the facts which are given below have appeared in the 
BIBLICAL WORLD in monthly installments, it is well to give a view of the 
work of a year in order to appreciate the full extent of the influence of the 
organization. We therefore quote a number of interesting facts from the annual 
report presented at the meeting of the Board of Directors in New York City, 
November 29. 

Correspondence Schools. New students enrolled, 79; examination papers 
corrected, 1756; greatest number of workers at any one time, 115. A special 
feature has been made of the advanced courses in Hebrew and New Testa- 
ment Greek. 

Prize Examinations. The prize examinations which were offered to col- 
leges secured the following results: The total number enrolled in Hebrew, 
24; New Testament Greek, 46; English Bible, 69. The following colleges 
entered the contest: Yale, Princeton, Chicago, Cornell, Harvard, Williams, 
Pennsylvania, Amherst, Wellesley, Northwestern, Oberlin, Bryn Mawr, Oregon 
(State), Ohio (State), Maine (State), Denver, Missouri (State), Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Wyoming (State), Iowa (State), Haverford, Drake, Leesville, Red- 
field, Centre (Ky.), Westminster, U. S. Grant, Newberry, Bloomfield, Trinity, 
University of Nebraska, Mt. Holyoke, Bucknell, Lafayette, Des Moines, 
Wabash, Washburn, Albion, Franklin, Rockford, Carlton, Bates, Central (Ia.), 
Randolph-Macon, Hobart, Doane, Ursinus, Union Christian, Albert Lea, 
Missouri Valley, Cornell (Ia.), Adrian, Moore’s Hill, Wofford, Park, Kenyon, 
King’s, Hope, St. Stephens, McGill, Knox, Victoria. 

Summer Schools, Summer schools of from one to six weeks duration 
were held at the following places: Chautauqua, N. Y.; University of Chi- 
cago; Bay View, Mich.; Lakeside, Ohio; Lake Madison, S. D.; Tully Lake, 
N. Y.; Silver Lake, N. Y.; Monteagle, Tenn., Winfield, Kans.; Ottawa, Kans.; 
Macatawa Park, Mich. In these schools thirty-two teachers were employed, 
all of whom were professional biblical teachers of more or less repute. 
Fifty-three separate courses were offered. As the enrollment in these schools 
was in many places irregular, it is difficult to state how many students were 
reached, but to place the estimate at two thousand is not unsafe. 

Local Institutes. Local Institutes were held as follows: At Normal, IIl., 
in connection with the State Normal University; at Wheaton, IIl., in connec- 
tion with Wheaton College; at Kalamazoo, Mich., in connection with the 
Christian Endeavor Union; at Chicago, in connection with The University 
of Chicago; at Des Moines, Iowa, in connection with Drake University ; at 
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Moline, Ill., under church auspices; at Des Moines, Iowa, in connection with 
Des Moines College; at Kalamazoo, Mich., in connection with the Young 
People’s Union; at Howell, Mich., in connection with the Sunday School 
Association ; at Ann Arbor, Mich., in connection with the Bible Chairs. 

The Club Course for Organizations. In America total number of men 
enrolled, 661 ; the total number of women, 1772. In addition there were 1700 
students in Australia. The cosmopolitan character of this membership will 
be seen from the following list of religious denominations: Baptist, Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Congregational, Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, 
Friends, Disciples, Protestant Congregational, Dutch Reformed, United 
Presbyterian, Christian: Alliance, Evangelical, Free Will Baptist, Church of 
England, Moravian, Universalist, Evangelical Lutherian, United Brethren, 
German Methodist, Hebrew. 

The fact that the following organizations are actively codperating with 
the Institute is also very significant : The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
The Young Women’s Christian Association, The Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, The Epworth League, The Baptist Young People’s 
Union, The Woman's Christian Temperance Union, The King’s Daughters, 
The St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. 

The Bible Students’ Reading Guild. Membership: Men, 200; women, 
270. Countries represented by missionary readers: South America, England, 
Wales, Japan, China, Syria, Mexico. : 

The following list of occupations of members will show how the work has 
come into touch with all classes of society: Housewives, ministers, teachers, 
clerks, merchants, missionaries, stenographers, mechanics, physicians, college 
professors, secretaries, bookkeepers, librarians, factory superintendents, law- 
yers, editors, dressmakers, manufacturers, students, hospital nurse, chemist, 
artist. 

Perhaps it will be of interest also to add a few figures concerning the 
work which was necessary to bring about these results. During the year 
350,000 circulars were distributed, 10,000 pamphlets were issued, 86,000 
instruction sheets and bulletins, and 76 special studies. 

The total enrollment of students, 4133 in the club course; 470 in the 
Reading Guild, 115 in the correspondence schools, and 68 in the examinations, 
aggregates nearly 5000. Add to this the number of people constituent to and 
in the summer schools and the local institutes, a most conservative estimate 
of which would be 5000, and we have the immense number of 10,000 who 
have been more or less closely touched by the work of the Institute within 
one year. 
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Work and Workers. 


Dr. JOsEPH J. LAMPE, of New York, has been appointed to the Professor- 
ship of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Omaha, Neb. 


THE presidency of Lane Theological Seminary, at Cincinnati, has been 
offered to the Rev. Samuel J. Niccolls, D.D. of St. Louis; it isnot yet known 
whether he will accept the appointment. 


A NEw work upon a subject of great interest and importance is promised 
in Dr. Franklin Johnson’s Quotations of the New Testament from the Old, to 
beissued this month by the American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 


THE last volume of the Expositor’s Bible series will soon be published. 
It is upon the minor prophets, bearing the title, Zhe Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, and is prepared by Dr. George Adam Smith, whose previous contri- 
butions to the series have done much toward making its reputation. 


THE International Sunday School Lesson Committee, at its recent meeting 
in Montreal, filled the vacancy in that body caused by the death of Dr. JoHN 
A. BRoabws, by the election-to that position of Dr. John R. Sampey, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Interpretation in the Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Ky., of which Dr. Broadus was the president. 


A NEw work of great interest for students of early church history is the 
Skizzen aus dem Leben der Alten Kirche, by Professor Zahn, of Erlangen, 
than whom there is no abler or safer guide to a knowledge of this period. 
There are seven essays upon the following subjects: ‘ Prayer in the Name 
of Christ in the Apostolic Age,” “The Social Problem and Home Mission 
Work on the basis of the Epistle of James,” ‘Slavery and Christianity in the 
Ancient World,” “ The Mission Methods of the Apostolic Era,” ‘“ The Rela- 
tions of the Church to the State in the First Three Centuries,” “The History of 
the Sunday, especially in the Ancient Church,” and “Constantine the Great 
and the Church.” The work contains also two appendices, one upon “ Christian 
Prayers from the years go to 170,” the other “A Christian Address from the 
Fourth Century on ‘ Rest from Labor on Sunday.’"’ There is much new infor- 
mation in these pages, and some important rewriting of things already dis- 
cussed. 


For the entire year of 1897 the International Sunday School Lessons are 
to be upon the Acts and the Epistles. This is a desirable arrangement. The 
only way to study satisfactorily the New Testament books outside of the four 
gospels is to study them in their chronological relation to each other, the Acts 
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forming the framework and the Epistles introduced at their proper historical 
points. The arrangement made for the lessons gives only brief glances at 
some of the Epistles, and those not arranged in true chronological order. But 
it will be altogether possible for teachers and students to do what the lesson 
committee have not done, make the arrangement of the New Testament books 
historical and coinplete. Altogether the finest work for this purpose, indeed 
precisely the work needed, has just been published by Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
New York. It isan arrangement of the Acts and Epistles in their chronologi- 
cal order, the full text printed in the revised version, with abundant cross-refer- 
ences, the work of Professor E. D. Burton of the University of Chicago. The 


full title of the work is Zhe Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. lt. 


will be ¢he book to use in the Sunday School during 1897. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the Acts and the Epistles will be studied from the historical point 
of view, and comprehensively, this time, as well as ethically and doctrinally. 


THE Sunday School Times of December 14th contains an editorial entitled 
“Helps to the Study of the Third Gospel” which is open to criticism both for 
what it names and for what it does not name: It would have been much 
better to have named only a few of the latest and best works upon Luke, 
and the lite of Christ —books which one cannot afford to be without in the 
study of the third gospel, rather than to have given the names of a long 
list of books which are of all grades of value, and many of which have 
.been superseded by more recent publications. The reader is not sufficiently 
guided to a choice among the books named; for example, after naming ten 
commentaries upon Luke it is said, “of all these, Godet, Meyer, Maurice, 
Burton, McLaren and Riddle are to be preferred.” Perhaps they are, but in 
any case the commentaries of Maurice, Burton, and McLaren cannot be classed 
with those of Godet and Meyer, and thére is no indication that some of these 
works are more valuable than others, or which of them should be bought first 
by the Sunday School teacher. Godet’s commentary on Luke is undoubtedly 
the one commentary which every Sunday School worker should, if possible, 
buy. Meyer’s commentary on Luke cannot be used without having his com- 
mentary on Matthew, a fact which few would know. Burton’s work referred 
to (Expositor’s Bible series) does not serve the purpose of a commentary at 
all. And so there are many things which should have been said, if the reader 
‘was to obtain any real guidance in the purchase or use of books on Luke. Of 
the Lives of Christ seven are named, with no indication as to which one or 
two of the seven should be bought —consecution of the names is no criterion, 
for Andrews and Stalker are the last two named. There can be no doubt 
that for the general Sunday School worker the Lives of Christ by Edersheim 
and Andrews are first, and without any rivals; that information should have 
been given. No mention is made of Weiss’s or Neander’s Life of Christ. 
Again, five works upon the Parables are named, without indication as to rela- 
tive value, while one of the most useful popular works is omitted —that by 
Dr. Dods (London: Hodder & Stoughton), and the excellent little work of 
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Salmond (New York: Scribners) is omitted. In mentioning books upon 
the Holy Land no reference is made to Henderson’s Pa/estine, the best and 
most reliable small work on this subject (Handbooks for Bible Classes, 
imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York), nor to Dr. George Adam Smith’s 
magnificent work entitled Zhe Historical Geography of the Holy Land (Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton), which throws every other work on Palestine into 
the background. In the matter of New Testament introductions why should 
Reuss’s History of the Scriptures of the New Testament be specially recom- 
mended to the Sunday School worker, and in recommending Godet’s /ntro- 
duction to the New Testament for the study of Luke would it not have been 
well to state the fact that that work at present has got no farther than the 
Pauline Epistles? Butthe most remarkable omission is in the list of “ Har- 
monies of the Gospels in English.” Riddle’s edition of ‘‘ Robinson’s Har- 
mony,” and “‘Gardiner’s Harmony,” besides one British Harmony, are men- 
tioned, all of them giving the authorized version. These have all been 
superseded in every respect by the more recently published harmonies, in the 
revised version, of Dr. Broadus (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son) and of 
Professors Stevens and Burton (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.). Notice was 
taken of these two works in the Sunday School Times of June 2, 1894; now, 
when they should have have been recommended above all others, they are 
entirely forgotten. Six years ago (January—June, 1890) the Gospel of Luke 
was the basis of the International Lessons, and in the Sunday School Times 
of December 14, 1889, an editorial appeared giving a list of works for the 
study of this gospel. The list there given was much longer, but some 
attempt was made to discriminate between the works as to relative value. 
The publishers of the thousand and oue books upon the gospels and the life 
of Christ are of course gratified to have their books mentioned, but theirs is 
really the only interest served thereby. - Here is the average Sunday School 
worker who can at most afford to buy for the study of Luke one English Har- 
mony of the gospels, one or two Lives of Christ, one (possibly two) commen- 
taries on Luke, and one work on Palestine. The particular function of the 
Sunday School Times is to give him such information as will enable him to 
choose which are the best books in these classes for him to purchase. Instead 
of that, a list of five to ten works in each class is named without any descrip- 
tion of them or comment upon them which could form the basis of a choice. 
What he wants to know is, which book to buy first in each class; we should 
say that beyond question he should buy the Stevens-Burton Harmony of the 
Gospels, the Lives of Christ by Edersheim and Andrews, Godet’s Commentary 
on Luke (and if a second is possible, Meyer's), and G. A. Smith’s Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land (or if that cannot be afforded, then Henderson's 
Palestine). \f other books are to be mentioned, either for reference or for 
further purchase, they should be named in the order of their value in each 
class, and a brief description of each attached. Mere lists of authors, titles 
and publishers are not of much value to the book buyer. 
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Communications and Questions. 


So many questions and communications of general interest are received by 
the editors of the Biblical World, that it has seemed best to publish such a 
them as seem especially important, together with such answers as may be 
suggested. 


Will you tell me some of the best literature on the Pentateuchal 
question, especially on the conservative side ? 


Hoffmann, D., “Abhandlungen iib. d. Pentateuch-Gesetze.” Mag. f. d. Wiss. 
a. Judenthmus, 1879-80. 

Smith, W. R., Old Testament in the Jewish Church, London, 1881. 

Watson, Zhe Law and the Prophets. Hulsean Lectures, 1882 ; London, 1884. 

Smith, R. P., Mosaic Authorship and Credibility of the Pentateuch. London 
Relig. Tract Soc. No date. 

Green, W. H., Moses and the Prophets. New York, 1883. 

Bissell, E. C., Zhe Pentateuch: its Origin and Structure. New York, 1885. 

Green, W. H., Hebrew Feasts. New York, 1885. 

Chambers, T. W., ‘“ Moses and Recent Critics.” Series of essays on Old 
Testament Criticism, by various American scholars. New York, 1889. 

Mead, C. M., Romans Dissected: a test of a critical method. New York, 
1891. 

Bissell, E. C., Genesis Printed in Colors. Martford, 1892. 

French, Lex Mosaica: a series of essays on Old Testament Criticism, by 
several English authors. London, 1894. 

Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Monuments, chaps. 1-5. London, 1894. 

Green, W. H., Higher Criticism of the I’entateuch. New York, 1895. 

, The Unity of the Book of Genesis. New York, 1895. 

Kleinert, Das Deuteronomium u. d. Deuteronomiker. Leipzig, 1872. 

Zahn, Das Deuteronomium. Giitersloh, 1890. 


Is it possible to fix exact dates for the most important events of 
the Old Testament History ? 


Not with our present knowledge. The biblical histories do not furnish a 
chronological record that is complete or accurate when tested by all the 
materials at command, or when compared with itself. A fair measure of 
approximation has been reached on many points, especially through the help 
afforded by the Assyrian chronological lists, through mention of eclipses 
whose dates have been astronomically reckoned, through calculations and 
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comparisons with later chronological materials, especially the canon of 
Ptolemy. But the lack of any fixed era from which events were reckoned in 
the ancient world, and the absence of any continuous historical record of any 
and all of the nations of antiquity make it impossible to construct any 
chronological system which can claim exactness when tested as a whole or 
in particular portions. And a recent writer on the subject, Alker, declares 
that to bring harmony out of the chronological materials coming from biblical 
and non-biblical sources, without calling in the help of conjecture, is generally 
recognized to be quite out of the question. As we must depend on the non- 
biblical chronological materials to help out the biblical chronology, it would 
seem to be self-evident that an exact biblical chronology cannot exist where 
conjecture is relied upon. Yet even now a high degree of probability is 
attained respecting the dating of events occurring during the Assyrian period 
of Israel’s history, and there is hope that new discoveries in the valley of the 
Euphrates will serve to clear up dark places and afford complete certainty. 
G. S. G. 
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Book Reviews. 


The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, especially in relation to the History 
of Israel and of the Early Church. By GeorGE ADAM Situ, D.D. 
With six maps. Second edition. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1895. Pp. xxv., 692. Price, $4.50. 

This is a unique book. Dean Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine was an essay 
in the same direction, but only fragmentary and tentative. This book fills 
its place and much more besides. Geography is an indispensable aid to his- 
tory. Events happened, men lived— somewhere. That ‘somewhere”’ had 
much to do with the outcome of the events, the life of the men. The purpose 
of this book is to bring the event and the place, the man and his environment, 
together, and to show how much and what manner of illumination the one can 
give to the other. Such a service in the case of the Sacred History is espe- 
cially valuable and necessary, (1) because of the veil of unreality which hangs 
around the biblical characters, often making ‘them spectres in a spiritual 
sphere with no relation to ordinary humanity except that mediated by a sym- 
bolic or spiritualizing interpretation, and (2) because of the remarkable geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land and the exceedingly intimate relation it had to the 
people who lived and died in that land. The whole is made more real 
and more true—in being made more human, it becomes at the same time 
more helpful — by resetting it in the frame of earthly circumstance and scene, 
separation from which was loss of a part of itself. (3) The supreme interest of 
the Bible, centering, as it does, upon Jesus Christ, makes desirable and indis- 
pensable to the student every means of coming into closer touch with him. 
To know intimately the country where he lived, to dwell by imagination in 
the scenes where he dwelt, to follow him on the pathways he walked, is to 
draw nearer to him, to understand him better and thus to gain a new power 
of imitating and obeying him. 

The author has peculiar gifts and preparation for this task. He has 
insight and imagination, indispensable for reuniting the scattered elements of 
a past life, ample and careful learning, fortified by two visits to the Holy Land 
in 1880 and 1891, reverence for the sacred history, and a vivid and vigorous 
style which makes the old scenes live again in their original vitality. 

It will be not unprofitable to give an outline of the structure and general 
contents of the ample volume. It is divided into three ‘ Books.” Book I. 
deals with “the land as a whole,” under six chapters. Ch. 1, “Syria’s place 
in the world’s history,” which is conditioned by four factors, (1) her relation 
to Arabia, (2) her position as debatable ground between Asia and Africa, 
(3) her influence westward, (4) her religion. Ch. 2, “the form of the land 
and its historical consequences’”’ marks off the land into its seven great 
regions from west to east, (1) the maritime plain, (2) the low hills or Shepheleh, 
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(3) the central range, cut in two by (4) Esdraelon, and running out into (5) 
the Negeb, (6) the Jordan valley, (7) the eastern range. This division empha- 
sizes the distinction between mictstain and plain as determining history, on 
which account Palestine was «©: ed to bea land of tribes not the seat of 
one great unified government. Ch. 3, “climate and fertility,” presents the 
influence of the ‘‘ample”’ temperature, the sudden changes as making men 
hardy, the whole lending itself to the service of moral ideas; the effect of 
the marvelous fertility upon the Bedouin immigrant in occasioning (a) an 
ascent in civilization, but (4) a fall in religion. Ch. 4, ‘the scenery and its 
reflection in Old Testament poetry”’ is full of brilliant pictures of the sights 
and scenes of the land as they are reflected in the war songs, the prophetic 
messages, the Song of Solomon and the Psalms. Ch. 5, “the land and ques- 
tions of faith’’ bids us not expect too much of this geographical illustration 
of the Bible. It is subsidiary. Its help is positive when it seems to be nega- 
tive, ¢. g., it removes the possibility of chance from this history, and it leads 
us, by its own inability to explain the facts, to seek the higher explanation. 
Its use is seen in the development of true faith in the incarnation, in that it 
enables us (a) to realize the preparation for Christ’s coming, and (4) to grasp 
him as a man and a man of his time. Ch. 6 places the reader on Mt. Ebal, 
from there to gain in one bird’s-eye view a comprehensive knowledge of the 
geographical situation of Palestine. 

Books II. and III. go into details which Book I. has marked out, the for- 
mer describing western Palestine, the latter, Palestine east of the Jordan. It 
is not necessary to state the various details of these ‘“ Books.”” They show 
an unexampled vividness of conception and expression which makes every- 
thing stand out before the mind. You seem to see the great roads of Galilee 
thronged with travelers from east and west, the bustling life about Nazareth, 
the jungle bed of Jordan with its lions, the opulence coupled with insecurity 
of Eastern Palestine, the brilliant civilization of the Decapolis, the black 
basalt villages of the Hauran, the glowing fertility of the Damascus plain, 
and a dozen other equally charming bits of color that adorn these pages. 
There is the warm sympathy of the writer with all the varied phases of this 
life. He sees into the moral meaning and historical issues of a landscape or 
a mountain range, and what were once dry facts and figures are given a per- 
manent intellectual and spiritual intérest. A marvelous faculty of generaliza- 
tion gathers from a fact or bundle of scattered notices—an epitaph, a ruined 
building, or a flowing stream—fruitful historic principles which work out 
into details of wide application. Almost every page has a quotable passage ; 
every chapter has much that is permanently valuable. It is a commentary 
on the Bible of unequaled richness and beauty. No student’ of the Bible 
can afford to be without it, and no student of the Bible will find it anything 
but delightful reading. 

The book has the defects of its qualities, as is the case with every great 
book. The easy style of the author has led him into some diffuseness. 
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Repetitions are not infrequent, in some cases doubtless required by the plan 
of the work. But we think that it might have been condensed by one-tenth 
without injury. It is also a question whether the author has not been some- 
times over brilliant. It seems ungracious, perhaps, to say that the color has 
sometimes been laid on too thickly, the generalizations sometimes made from 
too few facts, the modern spirit projected too far into the ancient world, 
making it respond to what is modern motive. Let usillustrate. ‘The réle of 
the Semitic race has been intermediary” (p. 5). This may be true of the 
Syrian Semites, but does it apply to those of Assyria and Babylonia? Has 
not the Semite been the producer of an original civilization? The Semites 
are those through whom have come to the world “ its only universal religions” 
(p. 6). But has not Buddhism as rightful a claim to universality as Judaism 
or Islam? Again, ‘‘to the prophets Phoenicia and her influence are a great 
and a sacred thing . . . . Isaiah and Ezekiel bewail the destruction of Tvre 
and her navies as desecration” (p. 28). This conclusion can hardly be drawn 
from the prophetic passages referred to. Their attitude seems rather one of 
condemnation. The conception of Israel’s decline in religion on entering the 
promised land (pp. 89-90) ought to be counterbalanced by the consideration 
that the bold and rude tribal religion of the Bedouin was really enriched by 
contact with Canaanite naturalism. It was a seeming decline, but a real 
advance. Judea (p. 323) is compared with Northern Israel, to the depreciation 
of the latter in moral and religious elements. But is sufficient weight given 
to the variety and fulness of the religious life of the latter? 

We add some further criticisms on points of detail. The author defends 
vigorously the representation in the Book of Joshua of the passage of the 
Jordan by all the tribes under Joshua. He does not seem to us to give due 
weight to what appears to be the differing representation in Judges ch. 1, or to 
offer any adequate explanation of why Judah should have left the united host 
at Jericho, or later. The second edition shows the influence of W. M. Miiller’s 
important work on “Asia and Europe in the Light of Egyptian Monuments,” 
but nothing like justice is done to Miiller’s conclusions respecting the Philis- 
tines. Smith’s chapter needs a thorough reconstruction in view of those con- 
clusions. The note on page 197 is quite inadequate. The note about the 
river Litany on p. 415 is correct, and we are, therefore, surprised to see the 
incorrect ‘“‘ Leontes” appearing on the large map I. 

However, our criticisms are few and may be thought chiefly to represent 
personal preferences, called out by a book so wide in its scope and so fruitful 
in its suggestions. No one can read it without constant admiration and con- 
stant benefit. Both admiration and benefit increase the longer the book is 
studied. It is a permanent contribution to biblical knowledge of the very 
highest kind. G. S. G. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL SABBATH-SCHOOL COMMENTARY ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS, 1846. Chicago: Fleming H. Revel Co. 5ocents. This 
commentary is marked by the ordinary characteristics of its class, but adds 
some stories as its ‘‘ Hints to Primary Teachers.” 


JOSEPH, THE DREAMER. By Robert Bird. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. For sale in Chicago by A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.50. 
This is an expanded account of the material given in Genesis. It is very 
entertainingly written, and furnishes much illustrative matter for an apprecia- 
tive knowledge of the life of Joseph. 

MARY OF NAZARETH AND HER FAMILY: A SCRIPTURE STupDy. By S. M. 
Merrill, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, This book gives 
a plain, readable sketch of all that is known of Jesus’ family. Its position 
is that Jesus had four own brothers, who are known in the New Testament as 
the Brethren of Jesus. The author seems to have a more devotional than 
critical ability, but yet presents some things that are worthy of much con- 
sideration. 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW for 1895 (imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$2.00 net. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) is on our table in bound form. 
For able reviews of the leading theological books this periodical fills a place 
in which it has no important following among English periodicals. From no 
other English source can the student of any department of theology learn so 
well and so truly what the noteworthy literature of the past year has been, 
and what is the character and value of the chief works. 

THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF MAv, or The Anthropology and Psychology of 
Scripture. By John Laidlaw, Professor of Theology, New College, Edin- 
burgh. New edition, revised and rearranged. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.00. The first edition of this work is so well and favorably known 
that the new edition which the author describes as ‘‘an entire recast of the 
book,” will be heartily welcomed. Its bibliography is full and valuable. It 
is to be commended to those who are seeking a rational understanding of the 
meaning and relations of the biblical terms body, soul, spirit. 

THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, $1.50, by W. J. Conybeare and 
J. S. Howson. S.S. Scranton & Co., of Hartford, Conn., have issued a hand- 
some reprint of the popular edition of Conybeare and Howson’s Life ana 
Epistles of St. Paul. The popular element consists not in any material 
abridgement of the text, but mainly in the omission of some notes, especially 
those in foreign languages, and the revision of. others. This work was done 
by Dean Howson himself for the original issue of this popular edition in 1862. 
The present reprint is from clear type, on good paper, and is sold at a very 
low price. It is to be regretted that the publishers should have felt them- 
selves justified in erasing the original dates of the prefaces, thus apparently 
seeking to convey the impression that they are the original publishers. 
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Current Literature. 


BOOKS. 


GENERAL. 

Abrahams, J., and Montefiore, C. G. 
Aspects of Judaism. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York and London; 8vo.) $1. 

Baudissin, W. W. August Dillmann 
[aus: Allgem. Zeitg., Beilage]. (Leip- 
zig, Hirzel, 1895; 30 pp., 8vo.) M. 0.80. 

Schlieben, A. Uber den Einfluss der asi- 
atischen Religionen auf die Lehren des 
Christentums. (Wiesbaden, Bechtold 
& Co., 1895; 59 pp., 8vo.) M. I. 

OLD TESTAMENT. 
THEOLOGY. 

Biichler, A. Der Priester und der Cultus 
im letzten Jahrzehnt des jerusalemi- 
schen Tempels. (Wien, Holder, 1895; 
207 pp., 8vo.) M. 4. 

Dillmann, August, Handbook der alt test- 
amentlichere Theologie. Herausg. v. 
Kittel. 

Schultz, Hermann. Alttestamentliche 
Theologie. Fiinfte, véllig neu bear- 
beitete Auflage. (Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1895.) Bound, M. 12. 


THE LAW. 

Kraetzschmar, Rich. Die Bundesvor- 
stellung im Alten Testament. (Inaug.- 
Diss., Marburg, 1895; 54 pp., 8vo.) 

THE PROPHETS. 

Frankenberg, W. Die Komposition des 
deuteronomischen Richterbuches; 
Richter ii., 6-xvi. (Inaug.-Diss., Mar- 
burg, 1895; 72 pp., 8vo.) 

THE HAGIOGRAPHA. 

Beer, G. Der Text des Buches Hiob; 1. 
Heft, Kapitel i-xiv. (Marburg, N. G. 
Elwert, 1895; ix + 89 pp., 8vo.) 

M. 2.80. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


Niebuhr, C. Die Chronologie der Ge- 
schichte Israels, Aegyptens, Babyloni- 
ens und Assyriens von 2000-700 v. 
Chr. untersucht. (Leipzig, Pfeiffer, 
1895; x-+ 80 pp., 8vo.) M. 6: 

Peters, C. Das goldene Ophir Salomos. 
Eine Studie zur Geschichte der phénik. 
Weltpolitik. (Miinchen, Oldenbourg, 
1895; vi-+ 64 pp., 8vo.) M. 1.50. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
THEOLOGY. 


Cremer, E, Die Vergebung der Siinden 
durch Jesus. Eine biblisch-theologische 
Untersuchung zur Versdhnungslehre. 
(Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann; 61 pp., 
8vo.) M. 0.80. 

Kunze, Joh. Marcus Eremita, ein neuer 
Zeuge fiir das altkirchliche ‘Taufbe- 
kenntnis. (Leipzig, Dérffling & Franke, 
1895; viii-+ 211 pp., 8vo.) M. 6. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Léschke, Th. Quellen zum Leben Jesu. 
Eine Studie. (Ragnit, Niesky; A. F. 
Heilig in Komm.; 31 pp., 8vo.) M. 1. 

Renan, Ernest. Das Leben Jesu. (Ber- 
lin, H. Steinitz, xii-++ 228 pp., 8vo.) 

M. I. 

Schultzen, F. Das Abendmahl im Neuen 
Testament. (G6ttingen, Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1895; iii-+-112 pp., 8vo.) 

M. 2. 

Schwartskopf, P. Die Weissagungen Jesu 
Christi von seinem Tode, seiner Aufer- 
stehung und Wiederkunft und ihre Er- 
fiillung. (Gé6ttingen, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1895; viii-+ 205 pp., 8vo.) 

M. 4. 
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Wangrin, E. Der Begriff des Glaubens 
im Evangelium und im 1. Briefe des 
Johannes. (Programm des Realgym- 
nasium, Krefeld, 1895; 16 pp., 4to.) 

GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

Chase, F. H. The Syro-Latin Text of 
the Gospels. (London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co.; 8vo.) $2.50. 

Geikie, C. The Apostles; Their Lives 
and Letters. Vol. 2, A.D. 55 to 64. 
(London, Nisbet, 1895; 628 pp., 8vo.) 

6s. 

Gloag, P. J. Introduction to the Synop- 
tic Gospels. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1895; 316 pp., 8vo.) 7:s.6d, 

Jager, G. Gedanken und Bemerkungen 
zur Apostelgeschichte. 3. Heft. Zu 
Kap. 20-28. (Leipzig, Dérffling & 
Fr., 1895; 52 pp., 8vo.) M. I. 

Cabantous, J. Philon et J’épitre aux 
Hébreux, ou essai sur les rapports de 
la christologie de ]’épitre aux Hébreux 
avec la philosophie judéo-alexandrine. 
(Thése; Montauban, impr. Granié, 
1895; 79 pp-, 8vo.) 

Goussen, H, Studia theologica. Pars 1. 
(Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1895; 8vo.) 

Apocalypsis St. Johannis Apostoli versio sahi- 
dica. Accedunt pauca fragmenta genuina dfa- 
tessaronica (vii, vii +67 pp.). 

M. 9. 


PAULINE EPISTLES, 

Hort, F. J. A. Prolegomena to St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans and the Ephe- 
sians. (London, Macmillan, 1895; 192 
pp., 8vo.) 6s. 

Krenkel, M. Beitrage zur Aufhellung der 
Geschichte und der Briefe des Apostels 
Paulus. 2.(Titel-) Aufl. (Braunschweig, 
Schwetschke & Co., 1895; vii-+ 468 
pp., 8vo.) M. 4. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES AND REVELATION. 

Semeria, J. B. Les actes des apétres. 
(Paris, Lecoffre ; 31 pp., 8vo.) 

Weber, S. Jesus taufte. Eine Untersuch- 
ung zu Ev. Joh. 3, 22. (Offenburg, H. 
Hauler; vi-+ 65 pp., 8vo.) M. 1. 


Wandel, G. Der Brief des Jakobus, exe- 
getisch-praktisch behandelt. (Leipzig, 
A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandl., 
1895; 8vo.) M. 2.50. 

PATRISTICS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Berendts, A. Studien iiber Zacharias- 
Apocryphen und Zacharias-Legenden. 
(Leipzig, A. Deicherts Nachf.; 108 pp., 
8vo.) M.-2. 


Bonnet, Max, editor. Supplementum 
codicis apocryphi. ii. Acta Andrez 
cum laudatione contexta et martyrium 
Andrez greece, passio Andree latine, a 
se primum edita ex analectis bollandi- 
anis repetiit, praefatus est, indices adje- 
cit. (Paris, Klincksieck, 1895; xvi-+ 
80 pp.) Fr. 2.50. 

Harnack, A. Das Christentum und die 
Geschichte; ein Vortrag. 2te Aufl. 
(Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1895; 20 pp., 8vo.) 

M. 0.50. 

Kaftan, Julius. Das Christentum und 
die Philosophie. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1895.) M. 0.50. 

Kihn, H. Les découvertes récentes dans 
la patristique des deux premiers siécles. 
(Bruxelles, Polleunis et Ceuterick; 22 
pp-, 8vo.) Fr. 1. 

New Testament, The, in the Original 

"Greek Text. Revised by B. F. West- 
cott and F. J. A. Hort. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York, 1895; 544 pp., R. 8vo.) 

10s. 

Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, hrsg. von 
O. v Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. 

Bd. xiii.,4. Das Edict des Antoninus Pius, von 
Adolf Harnack, 

Eine bisher nicht erkannte Schrift Novatiang 
vom Jahre 246-so [Cyprian, De laude 
Martyrii], von Adolf Harnack. 

(Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1895: 64+58 pp., 
8vo.) M. s. 

Bd. xii., 4. Urkunden aus dem antimontanisti- 
schen Kampfe des Abendlandes. Eine 
quellenkritische Untersuchung von Zras 
Rolffs. 

Zur Abercius-Inschrift,von Adolf Harnack, 

(Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1895; 168+ 28 pp., 
8vo.) M. 6,50. 
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THE NECROPOLIS OF THEBES.—See Page 239. 


